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. PACIFIC STRATEGY 


By A. C. Palfreeman 


The question of the defence of the Pacific Area This ‘is evident from the very nature. of the Com-_.. 


has recently figured prominently in the public eye monwealth. With, territories on every continent 


and has gathered to itself more than its fair share and in every ocean, Commonwealth defence becomes 
of discussion and editorial comment, and yet a system-of international policing in embryo. If 
nowhere do we read of any clear definition of what and when international relations reach such a stage 
policy should be followed. Criticism of what of perfection that the peace is preserved by an in- 
has been done, notably of the Anzus defence pact ternational police force operating on a regional 
between Australia, New Zealand, and the United ~ basis, it is quite probable that the overall planning 
States, has been based more on national pride and and the cooperation between regions will be based 
the weakening of Commonwealth solidarity and geographically on the same lines as ce aumbaae 
similar arguments, than on putting forward any strategy today. ’ 


convincing alternative. In this global Commonwealth skiblock the Paci- 


Certainly the peoples of a British Far fic is a link in a chain: It is taken for granted 
Eastern territories have much justification for in- in Whitehall, as in Ottawa, Canberra, Wellington, 


dulging in criticism, perhaps especially those of Pretoria, Karachi and Colombo, though perhaps not 


Hongkong, and of wondering a little anxiously what in Delhi, that for the foreseeable future the poten- 


. exactly their position is in any overall strategic tial external threat to Commonwealth security 


plan—if such a plan exists. They may be excused comes from Soviet Russia, and through Soviet 

for having felt a little out in the cold during the Russia from its satellites and allies; comes, geo- 

recent talks. in Honolulu, and further, of feeling sraeny speaking, from the solid core of Asia. 
istinctly irritated by the United States rejection of 

the epg demand for participation in the Anzus This, is no new factor in determining imperial 


| pact. policy. Indeed it is probably the only aspect of 


: the international scene.in a century of rapidly 
It behoves us to look more closely ‘and* to dis- _ changing power relationships, balances and al- — 
cover if there is in fact any general trend of thought _liances, which has remained constant for the 
as to what lines an overall Pacific defence policy foreign policy makers from Palmerston to Eden. 
should take: I venture to suggest in anticipation Ever since the consolidation of‘ British power in 
of the conclusion that there is no clear’ trend of India, the threat from Russia to imperial communi- 
thought. | » cations became one of the chief werseriae in British 


fo li 
Examine first the question of Pacific defence Teen ” mae 


from the Commonwealth point of view, a point of | It was for this reason. that Britain. strove so. 
view which I think can be considered as the most ‘~~~ ~- the nineteenth century to: maintain th- 


- global in outlook, though rarely consciously so. dependence of the Ottoman Empire, the so-called 


| 


Sick Man of Europe, to prevent Russian penetration 
reaching the Dardanelles@nd the Eastern Mediter- 
‘yanean;. this ‘she in doing for néarly a’ 
completely 
inthe first World. War. 


century,’ until the -eripire’ 


._For the same reason Britain was continuously 


strengthening her position in. the Near and Middle 


‘Russia: joined the Western Powers in their scramble | 
.», for concessions and ‘spheres of influence in China: 

Manchuria, towards the end of. the nineteenth 
 eentury, B 


-. with Japan‘and ‘an effort to increase her political 


East to prevent a Russiafi'‘drive to the Persian” 
Gulf; in Afghanistan and Tibet to prevent a descent 


on India; and in Northern Burma. Then when 


ritain’s reaction was a defensive alliance 


influence in North China, as well as the right to 


maintain, a naval base at Weihaiwei for as long 


as Russia was installed in Port Arthur. 


A glance at the map will show that this policy 
meant what today would be called a line of con- 


tainment around Czarist Russia, stretching the 


whole way along its southern the 
Balkans to Vladivostock. | 


_ For the first twenty years of this ces this 
policy of containment of Russia was the dominating 
theme of British strategy in the Pacific, and the 
central pillar of this policy was the Japanese al- 
liance. In 1921 the naval and disarmament treaties 
of Washington stabilised in theory the situation in 


_ the Pacific but in practice did very little to prevent 


Japanese expansion, and from then to the end of 


- the Second World War, any forceful British policy 
- towards Russia in the-Pacific was eclipsed by the 


rapidly growing menace of Japan. 


¢ 3 After. the war, J apan defeated, Britain. soon 
found that her old line: of ‘containment. | 


Russia had been very seriously weakened at | 
time when it was most necessary that it oui 


_ be strong. British influence in Northern China 
»fast disappearing. There was unrest in 


Malaya; confidence in the strength of Singapore, 


erstwhile bastion of South East Asia,‘ had been > 


badly shaken. Burma left the Commonwealth and 
soon became too weak to deal with internal rebels, 
let alone any external threat. The rise of national- 


ism put the control of strategy outside the Com- 
monwealth orbit. British recognition ‘of Communist 


China in 1950 was an attempt to retain at least 


some influence in Peking has. so far had no 


effect ‘at all. 


We see therefore that. treditional. British policy 
_ as regards Russia in the Pacific has beconie but a 


flimsy shadow of its former self. . However at the 
same time a similar strategy has been inaugurated 
by the United States, although it differs con- 
siderably in origin and in original purpose. 


Firstly, it is quite new. Between the wars the 


United States ,was bent on curtailing Japanese ex- 
pansion and on preventing | the weakening of China: 
Russia, concern her very little. 
a policy of cont inment to safeguard communica- 


‘Secondly it is not’ 
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tions, as was the essence of British policy, nor is 


it a policy of encirclement, preparatory to attack, 
as thé Kremlin. propagandists would have us be- 
lieve. ‘dt-is rather a policy of defence in depth— 
ofsurrounding the homéland with as many con- 
centric circles of defence as possible. 


-... It is here we see the crux of the problem. It 
is heré that. we see where the points of view of the 


United States and of the British government differ 


in practice. For the outer circle of defence from 
the American point of view is today a line stretch- 
ing from Japan and Korea to Formosa, the Philip- 
pines and south to Australia; while the British are 
stil] clinging to what remains of their old line— 
Hongkong, Borneo, Malaya, strong moral support 
for the French in Indochina and vain but continuing 
attempts to deal with Communist China. 


The suspicion has been: growing, andl there is 


much to justify it, that the United States considers 
the British line as strategically useless and ex- 


pendable in case of war—that Hongkong is inde- | 
fensible, that to support the French in Indochina 
_. is pouring money away uselessly, that if Indochina — 


falls Malaya is untenable; ‘that the first line of 
defence should therefore be a string. of island for- 


tresses to prevent further expansion to the East 
_and South. 


This would explain why the United’ States gOv- 


ernment. is not. at all eager to see Britain in the 


Anzus pact or to see herself in any way committed 
to defend areas she considers expendable. 


It is against this background that we. ‘must see _ 
_ the position of Australia and New Zealand and the 


On oné 


dilemma in which they find themselves. 
hand they are deeply attached to Britain by tradi- 
tion, common background and institutions and on 
the other, for strategic purposes they have had to 


throw in their lot to some extent with the United | 
_ States; first because they fear a possible renewal 
of Japanese expansion towards the South and they 


must support American policy in Japan for want of 


an alternative; secondly the Singapore disaster of 


1942 has deeply shaken their faith in the efficacity 
of British naval protection. Thirdly it may be that 
they too look on a string of fortified islands between 
them and the mainland of Asia as preferable to 


_tying down large numbers of troops: on out) uttings 


of the continent. - ye 


At any rate there are many BEES reasons for 
their joining in a defence alliance with the United 
States. . This we do not query. What we. should 
be interested. to know. is whether any overall plan 
has been made for the Pacific area’ as a whole, and 
what effort has been: made to coordinate these with 
American plans; and how each unit, of territory 
stands in relation to the general scheme. A Clear 
statement at the next meeting of Commonwealth 


Prime Ministers would’ be most welcome—for lack 
cof clarity and muddled ee jst’ 


one of the 
greatest dangers’ in Commonwea th-United States 


relations, upon which so much depends. 
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INDIA AND THE COLOMBO 


By Prof. E. Kirby 


the giant of the Colombo “Plan group. 
The programmes of the major participants. are 
indicated by the following figures, which are ap- 
proximate, and in round numbers, but accurately 
show the proportions. | 


"Governmental expenditure on develépment Ce million: £) 


1950-51 (1951-52 1952-538 - 
(actual) (revised estimate) (estimates) 


India, in common pr as the het: “foundation has so far been allocated invelves a great extension 


ahd speeding-up of irrigation and power projects. 
-It calls for nearly three times as much land to be 


members” of the Colombo Plan, prepared a six- 
year development plan based on prospects. in 1950. 
Like other countries, India found that events in 
the next two years took a different course from 
what had been expected;. and plans have been’ re- 
vised accordingly. In the first plan, the original 


- . scheme anticipated an adverse balance of. payments 


in 1950-51, of the order of Rs.°1,400 million, instéad 
there turned out to be a surplus that year of’ Rs. 
This is largely attributed tothe 
Korean War boom, which caused the prices. ‘of in- 
dian exports to rise more than the prices of ‘im- 


ports; but it was also due to the stimulus given 


by devaluation (Sept. 1949) and the restrictions on the industrial side, have been scaled down cor- 


-respondingly (in the sense that they are not sche- 


placed on dollar imports. 
importing at that time; the Colombo Plan had 
calculated nearly Rs. 7,500 mn. of imports as 
required in 1950-51 (at 1950 prices), but in the 


event actual imports were only Rs. 6,300 mn. (at © 


the higher prices). The result was that India was 


compelled. to raise the import requirements, for 


general consumption and for development pur- 
poses, scheduled for 1951-2, ‘the first year of the 


Colombo Plan. 


In the place, the whole of India’ 
development. plans had risen, with the rise in the 
prices of materials and manufactured equipment. 


The Indian Government took vigorous and exten-— 


sive measures to check the rise in internal prices, 
but in this situation the national economy was 
more unstable than had been expected.: Early in 
1952, the pressure of rising prices eased, and the 


price level to what had in the 


latter part of 1950. 


Superimposed on these 


- effect of the serious drought and food shortage in 
1951-2. Large supplies of food had to be import- 


ed; and despite a radical improvement in agricul- 


tural conditions in India, food imports have since 


continued to be heavy. The deficit in India’s 
balance of payments showed a great increase in 
1951-2. Meanwhile, in the first year of the Plan, 
the terms of trade had moved significantly against 


| india. 


aceurdinety. 


In fact, India was under- — 


The Six Year Developnient Plan was revised 
In great part, the charges are “book- 
keeping” charges, the. recalculation of costings 
necessitated by the conditions mentioned above; 
but in some part they represent a net increase, by 


the inclusion of new projects and the speeding-up 
of existing projects. 
‘have sometimes been further confused by the fact 
that, the, Planning Commission in India at that time 
_formulated a Five Year Plan (as against the six 
year of the Colombo Plan Schedule) with a dif- . 
ferent. classification. 


Discussions on. the subject 


The Revised Plan or. rather the 85% of it that 


irrigated, as the original plan did, and for double 
the amount of electric power to be. generated and 


another 15% of the total remains to be allocated, 


out of which irrigation and power are expected to 


_get a further considerable share. 


Other aspects of the food sufficiency campaign 


-eome close behind irrigation, e.g. land reclamation, 


fertilisers; the supply of seeds, etc. The original 
plan envisaged a 3 mn. tons increase in food pro- 


- duction in India; the Revised scheme steps this 


right up to over 7 mn. tons. Other items, especially 


duied to increase quite so much as had been intended 


_ in the original plan; but the proposed increases 


are still enormous). 


The following are approximate, in 
grossly rounded figures; but they show the pro- 
portions accurately. They do however exaggerate 
the effect noted just above (the relative increase in 


_ power and agricultural purposes, and the relative 
reduction in proposed increases in other sectors) ; 


because they include main charges in the classifica- 
tion, some measures or allocations previously bud- 
geted under one heading now coming under another. 
They should be read with this qualification in mind. 


Original Revised 
(in -million rupees) 1950 +#Plan 1951-2 
_ Transport and Communications 7,000 6,500 
Agriculture & Irrigation ........ 3,600 4,000 
Multipurpose projects 
* (irrigation and power) . 2,500 2,300 
Social contributions . 3,000 4,300 
Fuel and Power 600 ' 1,500 
Mining and Industry ............ 1,800 1,200 
Still unallocated — 3,600 


23,400 


‘‘Transport and communications” still take 
some 30% of the total proposed expenditure, agri- 
cultural- purposes nearly. the same proportion ; 

‘social. contributions” (housing welfare services, 
etc) have: been raised sromt about. 157% to about 


n 
| 
ir 
he | 


Gnitial years. 


' for which the Plan calls. 
~~ greases and the country is better equipped from the 


‘programme. 


20%; mining and industry have had their total 


share slightly reduced, in the order of from 13% 
to 10%; fuel and power is increased from 3% to 


6%. Nevertheless, the industrial development pro- 


MS ear represents great increases in the available 
pplies of agricultural implements, fertilisers, 
metals, textiles, and other consumer — 


. 
> 


“whereas the burden of expenditure is heavy in the 
At best, the Plan represents in any 
case little more than keeping up with the enormous 
‘Increase in population in India; at the end of it all, 


because of the relentless pressure of increasing 


numbers, only a slight increase in real income tg 


Tht: head is anticipated. 


In the initial years of the Plan especially Sav- 
- ing in India can be only a fraction of the investment 


capital point of view, there will be a larger margin 
for saving, over the bare needs of day-to-day -sub- 
sistence. But still not enough to coyer the current 


it is estimated that 66 %—two-thirds only will be 
: met: from internal sources, in India itself. : 


In 1950-1, it is estimated, gross savings in Canada and New Zealand provide educational faci- 


lities. The United Kingdom has provided experts 


India represented about 7%% of the gross national 


product. Since then the balance of payments and — 
the terms of trade have taken a turn for the worse; 
even the above rate of savings is not expected to be » 


maintained in the next few years. By the end of 
the Plan it is hoped that. some increase in the rate 


of saving may be realised at least in the closing 


years (1956-7); however, it can hardly be pro- 

portionate to the increase in net investment required 
by the Plan (which is in the order of 50% increase, 
1956-7 over 1950-51). Emphasis must accordingly 
be placed on Aid contributions and other forms of 


external assistance, without which the situation 5 


would be gloomy. 


The _ sterling balances be 


separately. These are just and acknowledged debts 
owing by Britain to India, for aid received by the 
former from the latter in the past, with a strong 
moral claim for their settlement. 
Kingdom is paying over to India a total of £210 
Millions on this account over the six-year period; 
India expected to draw £80 million from these 
balances in 1951-52 (partly in respect of amounts 
credited in 1950-51 and not used in that year). 


Economic assistance is to be given to India for 
the year 1951-2,.by Australia, Canada and New 


_ Zealand, to the extent of £4 mn., $15 mn., and 
£ 250, 000, respectively. The United States extend- _ 

ed a loan of $190 million in June 1951, for the 
purchase of food grains, repayable in 30 years; : 
the imported grain is sold by the Government in 


India, and the local ‘proceeds (‘‘counterpart 
funds”) are earmarked for development purposes. 
The same procedure — to the aid sides in 


‘Later, as production in- 


Of the total Six Year Plan outlay, 


The. United 
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kind by the British Dominions. 


named the Indo-American Technical Cooperation 


Agreement. The Ford Foundation is participating 


in a further development scheme, on the scale of 


‘about $3 million. 


The International Bank foe Reconstruction and 


4, Devel t has made large loans to India in the 


' gecrue only later, in terms of production gains, 


last few years. Some of them come within the 


Colombo Plan; these total about $20 million dollars. _ | 


Further loans may be forthcoming from this source, 
in the remaining years of the plan. 


Apart from these loans and grants, the other 
main category of aid is Technical Assistance. This 


- plays a large part in the Colombo Scheme. In the 


case of India, T.A. represents a large outlay, in 
many and wide fields of work. The U.N. provides 


a great deal of assistance, in all the fields covered | 
Under the American 


by its specialised Agencies. 


Point Four programme, experts have been sche- 
duled for agricultural, hydroelectric, hygiene, geo- 


logical survey, health services and educational pur- 
poses. Training facilities are planned under the 
scheme for the same, subjects, and in addition for - 
telecommunications’ civil aviation, hydraulic en-. 
_ gineering, and administrative work. 


~. Under the Commonwealth scheme, Australia, 


en hydraulic engineering, telecommunications, 


printing, farm tractors, ete; and training facilities — 


in ‘shipping, coalmining, etc. 


* 


The current phase of the programme ‘senkank 


calls for a particularly heavy outlay. In building 
such things as hydroelectric stations, for instance, 
a large part of the cost comes in the early stages, 


a outlay tapers off in the later stages. The cost 
in this phase is also increased by the fact that some  — 
essential steps have had to be put forward toa _ 
date earlier than orginally planned....A leading 
-{nstance is the rehabilitation programme for the 


railways, which is'so acutely necessary that it could 3 
“not be deferred much longer. 


Yet, though present outlays are sciatica high, | | 


returns will come mainly later—after outlay has 


already tapered off. Until 1954, there will be com- | 
paratively little in concrete results, except fora | 


swift increase anticipated in commercial jute and 


cotton crops. After 1954, huge results should follow, — 
when the completion of irrigation and power pro- | 
jécts, and other improvements and additions to pro-. 


ductive capacity have had time to bring in their full | 


Mot 
of this was financed out of domestic 
a careful fiscal policy; and some of it sil external ae; 


results. 


Thé 1951-52 outlay (at Rs. 8,400 million): 
about one-third higher than that of 1950-51. 


assistance, 


The outlay planned $60 1952-3 shows a further | 


increase (to about Rs. 4,000 mn.) About 62% will 


In January 1952, 1 
an American grant of $50 million, for agrarian and — 
. social development schemes, was extended; this is 


» 
| 
e 
| 


+ 

pre 


‘are making spectacular progress. 


tion. 


Changte:°in Hunan. 
king, however, were not satisfied that the six persons who 


- pressure of the “American Imperialists.” 


resources. 


It is now 
feared that it will rise further, in the next ‘few 
years. 


| ta met, it is estimated, from India’s own internal | 
| This estimate is based on the assump- 
tion that India’s deficit in the balance of,.payments 
will remain at about its present figure. 


Whether the difference between plans and 


availabilities is 38% or more, it will have to. be met 


by external assistance. : 
Some of the major projects tinder India’ 8 Plan 


The fourth. 
meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 


mittee (at Karachi in March 1952) reports as fol- - 


lows (particulars as at September 1951):— ‘The 


work on the. Bhakra Canal, at their site, was ac- 


Nangal barrage work was in an advanced stage; — 


celerated in order to provide irrigation more quick- 


ly than originally planned, and various irrigation 


gress. 
largé-scale supply should begin early in 1953. Pre- 
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channels had: been completed. The great Damodar: : 
Valley hydroelectric scheme had made good pro- 
It was already supplying industrial power; 


paratory work had been completed for the Konar 
project and the Hirakud (Mahanadi) project; and. 
other major electricity and irrigation schemes were 
making good progress. Two large industrial. 
schemes had been completed—the Sindri Fertiliser 
Factory and the Chittaranjan Locomotive works. 
Railway rehabilitation, extension of shipyards, and. 
expansion of iron and steel industries provided fur-- 
ther examples of satisfactory progress so far. In 
agricultural production, bad weather had reduced 
food crops generally, but encouraging returns from 


the Plan expenditure were shown in the progress 
of cotton and jute crops. ° 


‘THE “GERM WAR” PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


The Communist accusations of “germ war” against the 
U.N. Command in, Korea have again been brought before 


the U.N. as a result of the handing in by the Soviet Dele- 


gation of the report of the Communist-sponsored “Inter- 
national Scientific Commission.” The U.S. Government’s 
retort will be to demand once more an impartial investiga- 


paganda conference just ended in Peking. é 


A Chinese doctor named Chen. ns now con- 
firmed, what. had long been suspected, that he was: chiefly 
responsible for the germ warfare accusations against the 
U.N. Command in Korea, which the American Government 
leaders have stigmatised as “a monstrous fraud.’’ A sinister 
aspect of this revelation, made by the doctor himself. when 


he appeared before a plenary session of the Asian and 


Pacific. conference in Peking on October 11, is that he 


was also chiefly responsible for the discredited chargés. that. 


the Japanese used germ warfare against the .Chinese at 
The National Government at Chung- 


died of bubonic plague in Changte actually died. of infection 
produced by the Japanese. That scepticism was shared 
very widely, if only for the reason that the Japanese never 
needed to use such methods in China, for they could take 
any place they wanted without undue effort. It was never 
used, or even rumoured to have been used, against any other 
Allied Pewer, and .the whole thing was put down to super- 
stition and rabid fanaticism, same irresponsibility . which had 
caused Nationalists and Communists times without number 


in the civil war to accuse each other of gas war,.which was 


plain nonsense. Even his own colleagues. rejected Chen 
Wei-kuei’s charges, and when the latest “International Scien- 
tific Commission” sent out by the Communists arrived Chen 
Wen-kuei spoke with frustrated bitterness about the attitude 
of the other Chinese doctors and the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment itself toward his charges. They told him the scientific 
evidence was inadequate to incriminate the Japanese. But 
in his statement to the Commission Chen insisted that the 
Chinese Government refused to act because it was indifferent 

the misery of the people and because of the bribery and 
This at a time 


when the Americans end the Nationalists were Japan’s bitter 
enemies.: 


The. egregious Dr. Malterre, French of 
Dr. Needham on the pro-Communist “Scientific Commission,” 
remarked in the Commission’s findings on Chen’s report. 


The matter also took a. big part in the peace -pro- 


means.” 


never be suppressed!’ 


This was presented to them in Pyongyang on’ July 30, and 
thus formed the basis of their investigation from the “scienti- 
fic’? viewpoint. Dr. Malterre, who describes himself as an 
agricultural engineer, remarked that “we could see that Dr. 
Chen is a philosopher as well as a scientist, and that is a 
good attitude for a true scientist to adopt.” Why must 
there be a connection between science and politics, the 


Frenchman asks rhetorically. The answer is quite clear, 


he answers—a reactionary Government never wants the truth 
to emerge: “it denies and counters truth by every possible 
However, goes on the worthy Dr. Malterre, “‘truth 
can never really be suppressed, as Professor (sic!) Chen has 
just shown us. If any other Government tries on the same 
trick, it can be: pointed out to them that a reactionary 
Government tried once before to deny the truth but it 
came out. Let me repeat: the truth must win. Truth can 
Psychologists can make what they 
like out of this, but it is certainly one of the most astonish- 
ing (and suspicious) comments to be found even in this 


quite-“amazing report, and in the statements members of 
the Commission made to the Press. 


If the Communists had not made dine an immense 
propaganda campaign about this “germ war” the rest of the 
world could have let it pass, with a shrug of the shoulders 
and the comment that they would just’as soon die peacefully 
in their beds from disease—which can in any case be pre- 
vented, despite germ warfare, by normal inoculations—than 
to be roasted alive by jellied petrol, or die painfully from 
gaping wounds inflicted by shells made in Moscow on Mukden 
or Chicago. This whole “investigation” business has been 
brought about to buttress the Chinese doctors who have 
allied themselves with the propagandists and hate-merchants | 
in a diabolical campaign as challengeable as germ war or 
any kind of war itself. At the end. of the “solemn indict-— 
ment” of the U.S. Government which Chen made before the 
fellow-travéllers, the latter gave him a standing ovation. 
And it was typical of Communist stage management that 
he was followed by eight representatives of, the Federation 
of Christian. ‘Churches in China, including the Congrega- 
tionalists, Méthodists, Church of Christ in China, and the 
Salvation Army. Even native priests and nuns were given 
the honour of taking part, though it was not many months 
ago that foreign priests and nuns were being treated as 
they might expect to be treated in darkest Africa and 
charged with barbarous and superstitious crimes. But those 
foreigners who have fallen under the spell can forgivé 


| 


such events? 


arent demand for land.” 


seventy times seven all the things done against their own 


colleagues, their own institutions, and their own faith. Their 
charity does not, however, extend to those who oppose the 


, Communists. They’ are quite ready ‘to jettison the most 


_ elementary principle of our own civilisation—which is that’ 


| no man, and still less a whole nation, shall be found ‘guilty 
without being heard fully in its own defence. To most rea- 


sonable people that is the guilt the Commis-’ 


sioners”’ imust bear. 


As Walter Lippman | ‘says, the U. S. is in the position 
of a man accused of a monstrous crime who has been 
unable to bring his accusers to open court. ‘Twice the I.R.C. 


offered to send teams of experts in epidemics to investigate- 


the germ war charges. - Both were refused absolutely and 
with abuse. 
tral Asian countries was likewise rejected, though all were 
accepted by the U.S. What is the only possible conclusion — 


hide and are afraid of being found out. Now that the report 
of the Needham-Malterre body has been formally handed in 


by the Soviet delegate, the UB. again demand an — 
investigation. 


. Everybody knows the US. has the capacity ° to wage. 


germ war.;: What is more, there is also the capacity to wage 
. gas war. There is the possibility of wiping out whole cities 
with atomic bombs. There are infinitely more efficient 
methods for germ war than the pitifully primitive methods 
allegedly used in this instance—such as the aerosol method, 
something like the spray of a flit-gun which hangs in the 
air and can be breathed in. The Commissions which were 


sent in to Korea by the Communist managers were either 


avowed Communists sworn to do' the bidding of the Party 
or fellow-travellers who have had prejudices in favour of the 
Communists all along. They must not expect non-leftists to 
accept their verdict as impartial judges. The fact that they 
did not carry the “confessions’’ of the American airmen to 
the U.N. Command and demand that the officers and others 


A proposal to send epidemiologists from neu-. 


The Communists have something. to 
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mentioned in these confessions be brought before fase iat 
questioned puts them out of court. Their investigations 
were neither judicial nor scientific. They were deliberately 
designed to buttress the charges and to fill in holes obvious 
in the earlier Chinese stories. 
ee to explain away the appearance of hosts of insects 
‘in’such a lonely ‘and isolated place at. Kannan, on the Inner 
Mongolian border, without’ any bomb container or pieces 
‘thereof, were ingenious to say the least. Nobody seems to 
have mentioned, incidentally, that the epidemic of. scare 


stories once extended to Swatow, where germ raids were also « 


reported! ! 


The American Defence. Secretary Robert. Lovett—whose — 


personal character is‘one of the highest in public life any- 
where—called the socalled findings of the Communist Pedce 
Council’s scientific mission on germ warfare “a complete 


lie,” and as “simply another tiresome episode in the rather 


shoddy and sinister swindle that the Communists are per- 
petrating on the rest ofthe world.” He suggested that 
“these so-called savants would bear careful scrutiny as well 
as the methods-by which they arrive at so false a conclusion.” 


He gave as an instance of “the rather ridiculous land of 
make-believe” the Communists live in, their accusations in 
connection with a Point Four project i 


Iran. The Com- 
munist Press saw in the five hen centres established in 


Azerbaijan province in Iran a new dastardly. plot by the 


“Imperialist peace saboteurs.’”’. The poultry centres, says 


this Communist report, are to become military bases and 


fifth- column centres. The trouble if that, while cynics at 


the top make full use of these superstitions about Colorado — 


beetles, infected chicken feathers and suspect. springtails, 
many intellectuals who ought to know better than the 
ignorant masses, really credit them. The “scientific” report 
seems to have been designed partly to protect its Soviet 


member who happened to be the “expert”? who played the — 


biggest part in the Soviet trial of J apanese war prisoners 
in Habarovsk for germ warfare in China in 1944, which was 
a ony irregular business altogether. , 


LAND REFORM DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


 In-an official report for the National Day celebrations 
in China, the Secretary-General of the General Administra- 
tive Council (Liao Lu-yen) surveyed what he called the 


“great victory” of the agrarian reform movement in the | 


past three years. Neither the economic nor the political 
value of this immense disturbance of the ancient order on 
the land has yet been demonstrated and the Party officials 


talk much less about it than they did in the early days of the 


“crusade,” when young city-bred intellectuals went off 
gladly to their posts in the deep countryside but soon be- 
came thoroughly bored and town-sick. 


The! Secretary-General claims that land reform had 
been completed in areas with 90% of the total farming 
population of China, and willbe completed in all areas o 


the mainland before the spring of 1953, including the farm- 
‘ing areas of the national minorities in Sinkiang. 


The landless and land poor peasants and farmhands were 
the backbone of the movement and form the majority of 
the leading elements in the peasants’ associations: the tough 
Storm Troopers of the countryside in the élimination of 


“feudalism” and the landlords. At the same time the poor 


peasants and the farmhands acquired land holdings equiva- 


lent to 90% of the average land holdings owned per capita 
“thus basically _ Satisfying. their 


by the local population, 


eet The interests of the middle peasants, constituting 20% . 
of the rural had “firmly protected’’ 


of the peasants’ associations in all districts. 


average per capita land holdings in local districts. 
districts small portions of land rented out by rich peasants 
were not subjected to requisition but ‘were ‘still Bic 


the land reforms. 


the time before land reform. At the same time, says the 
Secretary-General, the middle peasants have generally ac- 
quired “enormous interest” from the campaign against the 
despots, and from the reduction of rent and the refund of 
deposits which preceded the land. reforms, and. they had 
been assured of forming one-third of the leading elements 
“fn conse- 
quence, the united front of peasants is ensured and the 
united front. of peasants constituting over 90% of the rural 


. population is formed. This prevents poor peasants and farm- 


hands from begoming isolated while isolating the landlords 


and thus ensures the victory of agrarian reform.” 


The Secretary-General says that a policy of preserving 


_ the rich peasants’ economy has been adopted and firmly 


carried out in all. districts. After land reform, the land 
retained’ by rich peasants was still equivalent.to twice the 
In some 


by them. “This has indeed neutralised. the rich peasan 


traditionally allied to the landlord class, reduced the land- | : 


lord class to greater isolation, and created: more favourable 
conditions for their elimination.” (Incidentally, it gives 
the Communists a chance to provide a target. and a whipping- 


boy for the next round of the battle for collectivization, by 


The efforts of the last Com- ’ 


The average per capita land holdings 
- owned by the middle peasants has increased compared with 


4 

| 
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October 30, 1952 


ea reform is a violent clase struggle, says the 
Secretary-General, and can only be realised by the free 


- mobilization of the peasant masses and the confiscation of 


the land of the landlord class: for -distribution -to landless 
and land-poor peasants. He’ described how they got about 
the class struggle. In order to mobilize the masses “pene- 
tratingly,” all districts organised large numbers of land re- 
form teams to work in the countryside, numbering over 
300,000 every year. Following their arrival in the country- 


_ side, the teams visited the poor and the oppressed, voicing 


bitterness, called peasants’ representative meetings, gave 
training to peasant “activists”? or storm troopers, and then 
began to build up the big stick wherewith to beat down the 
landlords. Mass meetings were called to “voice bitterness” 
(to stir up hatred) and to arouse class consciousness. Then 
the broad masses were turned loose on the landlords—to 


wage face-to-face struggles against them, force them. to 
submit and “lower their heads’? before the masses, and then 


confiscate the land, draught animals, farming tools, grain, 
and properties of the landlords. | Without this free mobiliza- 
tion of the peasant masses, the Secretary-General assured 
those who are still queasy about it, it would have been 
impossible to realise land reform. 

_° Moreover, the methods had led to the creation of a 
very broad anti-feudal united front in town and country, 


“During the past three years, not only have we established 


the united front of poor peasants, farmhands and middle 
peasants, constituting over 90% of the rural population, 


‘protected small land renters and neutralized rich peasants, 


but also in the cities we have won suppott for land reform 


by the workers, office employees, and young students. Be- 


cause we have carried out the policy of protecting industry 
and commerce during land reform, many industrial and 
commercial capitalists connected with feudal land exploit&- 
tion have been drawn to the anti-feudal united front.” _ 

The Secretary-General claimed that the -land reform 
had brought about “enormous results and led to rapid 


changes economically, politically and culturally,” which is — 
But it has not yet enriched anybody or greatly 


true. 
improved output—as, for example, the immense irrigation 
and water conservancy schemes have done. The peasants, 
true, no longer labour for the landlord, but they do labour 


| for the. State and its additional taxes, end if as Communists 


NOTES OF 


JAPAN'S RE-ENTRY INTO HONGKONG | 


The arrival of the first post-war J apanese ‘consular 
_ Official, Mr. Osamu Itagaki, into Hongkong and the reopening 
of the consulate-general is another step towards the return 
to normalcy in Japan’s trade relations that started with the | 
signing of the Peace Treaty. Even now there is still some 
way to go in lessening the distrust of the Japanese people 


that was so evident for a considerable time after the con- 


clusion of world war II; but time is a great healer and Mr. ; 


Itagaki should benefit accordingly. 
‘Hongkong people have regarded the prospect of Japan’ s 


reentry into commercial circles with mixed feelings. They 


have not been slow to take advantage of opportunities offer- 
ed, and many HK firms have established themselves in Japan 
and are doing well; at the same time there is a feeling of 
‘apprehension that the connections built up by local manu- 
facturers, ._particularly of textiles, in the Southseas and 


_ elsewhere may slip into the hands of Japanese manufacturers 


once the feeling of distrust has gone. 


Mr. Ttagaki has a clear road before him. ‘fe has stated 
that he is here to develop trade, and he has expressed the 


value. 
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have their way it won’t be long before the peasants will lose 
their bit of land and will be working for the State. The 
emulation drives, the mutual aid teams and the producer co- 
operatives. are definite steps in the direction of collectiviza- 
tion and the total extinction of “land capitalism.” 


The Communists are fond of using 1949 figures of pro- 


ductian to show how greatly output has increased, knowing 
full well that 1949 was the nadir in almost everything, while 
in spite of all the incentives and stimulants devised by the 
party activists it is officially admitted that production is 
still below the civil war period of the 30’s, when life 
pursued its slow but normal way without a horde of officials 


and all the immense disturbances and disordérs that followed. 
_“liberation.”’ 


True, predictions are that the grain output 
, this year will be an advance on the peak pre-war figure, 
which would doubtless have been true with any Government 


and any regime, even the most effete of the warlord days, 
- now that peace reigns over the whole land and Manchuria, 


is richer and more populous than ever. 


_It is doubtless true that the campaign: has produced a. 
great increase in the political, or rather class, consciousness 
of the peasants, and it would not be true to say it is wholly 
based on hate. The 


many of them ‘also their industrial and power aspirations. 


In East China alone over 300,000 peasant activists joined the 
New Democratic Youth League in 1951, while the peasants — 


associations in East China, Central-South, ‘Southwest and. 
Northwest alone have more than 88 iniilion members, of 
whom about 30% are women. In the rural villages the 
peasants’ associations now run everything, while the system: 
of peasants’ representative conferences has been expanded. 


Finally, it is argued that land reform has greatly pro- 
moted the development of culture in the countryside. A 
marked increase is registered both in the number of primary 
schools and pupils. Before the end of this year primary 
school pupils are expected to reach 49 million or 65% of 
the total number of school-age children in the country. 
Many of them, however, have a number of over-age students, 
who began to learn to: read and write only recently. Adult 
peasants are attending winter schools in increasing numbers, 
and literacy classes, newspaper reading groups, and black- 
board bulletins, are harping in the 


opinion that there is no reason why trade with China should 


- not exist so long as it,is in conformity with the United 


States’ embargo upon dealings in materials of strategic 
Undoubtedly Japan will find it possible to do much 
trading with China through Hongkong, which need not in 


any way impinge upon. the controls exercised in the Colony. 


_ Even without a Japanese consular representative, trade 
between the Colony and Japan has shown a steady improve- 
ment over recent years. This year for the Jan.-Aug. period 


the total value of Japanese imports into HK amounted to 


HK$3821.1 million while exports to Japan were valued at 
$76.2 m, making a totah of $397.3 m. In 1951 (8 months). 
imports were valued at $247.7 m and exports at $163 m, 
or a total of $410.7 m. In 1950 (8 months) imports were 
only $58.6 m and exports $69.4 m, a total of $127.9 m. 


Possibly by purchasing China produce in Hongkong which 
is readily available in considerable quantities the Japanese 
merchants, numbers of whom have now applied for permits 
to enter the Colony, will find some means of adjusting the 
heavy adverse balance that at present exists in the trans- 
actions between the Colony and Japan. 


Commuhists have communicated to 


= 
| 


* an organisation supported by 


¢ . cast at the Urban Council elections earlier this year, and 
- an organisation whose large. membership included persons 


é 


In any cali ‘taking the long view with the short, ina 


“world: so sadly deprived of essentials surely 4 place can ‘be 


. found for the entry of a powerful trading nation, such as 


~ Japan, had become in the years preceding the last “hot” war. 
As for HK manufacturers, they should not find it impossible 


to maintain their position in the markets they have now housing, the fact that I was a Jone voice in the Urban. 


Gouncil has.made it’ very difficult for me to do anything. ‘ 
Amongst other unfortunately confidential interviews I have _ 
had during the current year, has been one, with the Deputy 

Director of Médical Services, and I stress that we must | 


entered, by keeping up the quality of their goods. 


room and to spare for others as demand increases under 
more settled conditions. | | 


HONGKONG REFORM CLUB. 
Last week was held the annual ie diod of the Hong- 


There is 


_ kong Reform Club at. which the chairman of the Club, Mr. 


Brook A. Bernacchi,' outlined certain policies of the club. 


During last year the Reform Club and its chairman have 
is an 


received growing support from the public.:- 
extract of Mr. Bernacchi’ s address: 


The Reform Club is the leading’ political pialontica 
large proportion of votes 


from all walks of life in the Colony. The ‘Reform Club is 
the only avowedly liberal organisation in the Colony and 


. whilst, like all great men and parties, it has its ideals and 


its final’ aims for the welfare of the citizens of this great 
city and Colony, it has its feet firmly placed on the hard 
road.of progressive endeavour and has demonstrated during 


the Hongkong family. 


_ the past year, and is demonstrating its ability to work for — 
and: better ‘the conditions ‘of mr. and Mrs. Hongkong = and the Chinese are most difficult to eliminate and that 


We are committed to’ constitational reform not as an 


end in itself but as a means to secure improved conditions for 
We now know that next year’s elections will be © 


our citizens. 


_ for four Council seats and the Reform Club will be putting 
up four candidates for those seats. If the public will sup- 
port us and will return all four candidates to .the Urban 
Council then I can assure them that things will be very 
different. The Reform, Club in its members and in its poli- 
tics is no fiery left wing organization but a hard working 
and efficient body of liberals dedicated always to the liberal 


ideal of personal freedom and welfare for the community. 


We are not prepared to accept a reformed Urban Coun- 
cil as a final sop to our demands for constitutional reform. 
I am not even content with the reformed constitution of the 
Urban Council, in which I think that elected members should 
at least balance, or better exceed the number of nominated 


members, and I propose that our main constitutional objective 


for the coming year should be the election of at least two 
members to the Legislative Council. 


Much work has been done on- the difficult question of 
who shall be the electorate. Recommendations have now 
been put forward by the Urban Council in which, through 
me, the Reform Club has played a considerable part: and for 
which we must accept full responsibility. I trust that in 
accepting the increase in the numbers of elected members 
the Home Government have also approved this electorate 
which, I presume, was forwarded to them as part and parcel 
of the same recommendation. One of the major. objections 
therefore to elections :to .the Legislative Council has been 


elections are over, the electoral machinery will be in full 


- Swept away. By the time that, next year’s Urban Council . 


working order and I can see no reason on security grounds 


or any other, why there should not be two members of the 
_ Legislative Council freely elected by this electorate. 


I am satisfied from my experience on the Urban Council 


_" that two such members would. serve to provide the much 
needed public criticisms and suggestions within the law mak-. 


_ing Council of the Colony and yet, they could never come 
anywhere near to affecting the very heavy Government 


where in southeast ,Asia. 


Thailand, the Philippines; Indonesia, Malaya. 


- conceives the idea of “Malaya 
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on any occasion should a show-down become neces-. 


all problems for the coming year, housing, 
tion, médical ‘services and the: price of food surely remain’ — 


the ‘most outstanding. ‘Definitely in one respect, namely 


press hard for early completion of the two schemes at 


: present on hand, namely, for a large general hospital in 


Kowloon, and also one on the island of Hongkong. 
In education, I repeat again what I said at a recent 


open conference, ‘namely that it’is inexcusable for there to. 


be a surplus of qualified teachers unemployed, because, there 


are not sufficient schools available for them, when in fact 


so small a percentage of our children are receiving a proper 
education at fees commensurate with the income of their 
parents. I urge upon Government the need for sufficient 
schools to accommodate this ever increasing surplus of young 


qualified teachers. 
. The ever increasing price of food is causing the Club id, 
‘grave concern and measures must be adopted to stop the cost. ° 

of living from rising further. 
to say in the Urban naa about the price of fish, = 


SITUATION IN MALAYA | 
_ That the differences in- Malaya Sates the Malays 


a so-called Malayan nation may eventually prove to be an 
possibility has often been suggested by impartial observers 


I have already had. ‘mueh 


the politicdl scene in that country. Malaya’s problem | 


is related to the overseas ‘Chinese problem as found every- 
‘The advent of the communists 
in China has complicated this problem and has injected new 
disturbing notes into the relationships between natives 
and Chinese immigrants and their descendents in Indochina, 
An American 


agency report stated recently the problem of the communal | 


differences in Malaya at the occasion of one of Malaya’s 
principal politician’s summing up of current political affairs 
in Malaya. Each community in Malaya is endeavouring to 
be the dominating community at the expense of the others, 
said Dato Onn bin Ja’afar, founder and chairman of the 
Independence for Malaya Party. “All talk of friendship 
and co-operation between one community and another in 


| Malaya to-day is nothing but a sham,” he declared. 


Dato: Onn, who was formerly President of the nationalis- 
tic United. Malaya National Organisation, broke off from 
the organisation because. it refused to alter its policy of 
shutting out other communities as members, especially the 
Chinese, to work for the independence of Malaya. The 
slogan for U.M.N O. is “Malaya for the Malays’, but Onn 
for 
Chinese, Indians and Eurasians. In one of his: 
speeches. Onn stressed that the difference between the’ 
and, Chinese. communities must be amicably settled before 
any form of self-government for Malaya is possible. 
was not done there might be civil strife with all the’ atten- 
dant. dangers:of bloodshed. 


ato Onn said then that the. Malays were 
‘ready, to. assume: self-government on their own and. that 


‘He 


Malayans”—Malays, 
ublic. 
alay 


If this 


Chinese support, and co-operation ‘were imperative, 
‘was all in favour of. working with the Chinese on a pa 
ship basis, but -only with those Chinese who looked; upon 


alone, | Few of his kinsmén, however, think likewise: 
feel that if the Indonesians, who are no more literate 
the Malays, are capable of administering their country, 


They 


than 


Malaya as their home, and ,whose loyalty is to this country 


| 
* 


. if not stronger than before. 


achieve it in nine years. 
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there ‘is no reason why the Malays cannot do the same or 
better. They fear that the Chinese; with numerical 
superiority and their strong hold on the economy ‘of the — 


country, will in the long run out-smart the Malays in every : 
field and monopolise the fruits of tnHepecuener and leave | 
the Malays to play second’ fiddle, 


Dato Onn quit U.M.N.O. because he failed in his efforts 


to make the organisation change its policy and formed the — 


Independence for Malaya Party. After nearly a. year’s 
work to bring the various communities together, Onn’s 
statement has brought a strong impact on the Chinese as 
well as the Malays that the rift between them is still strong 
Onn told a meeting of branch 
delegates of I.M.P.: “This is a test to prove whether the 
people in Malaya, who talk of self-government, who.talk of 
unity and tolerance and friendship, are really sincere in 
their desires to achieve that unity, to see that there is peace 
and security and that-the people of this country develop 
into a nation on non-communal lines in which everyone is 
equal. The main object of I.M.P. is to break down com- 
munalism and it is no easy task. We must face that in 
Malaya to-day, particularly in the political field, we have 
ambitions of different communities.” Injecting a note of 
optimism into the gloomy picture, Onn said that there had 
been changes during the past three or four years—changes 
in the political field and in the minds of the people, the 
rulers and the British Government—which_ indicated that 
Malaya was really on the road to self-government and could 
| Dato Onn said that the decision 
of the I.M.P. that Malaya should remain in the British 
Commonweakth was a right one. A small and young coun- 
try like Malaya could not afford to be spotated ad disasso- 
ciating itself from the Commonwealth. 
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the Editor 
“THE GAP AGAIN 


Sir, 


I venture to refer ig the very illuminating article 
under this heading in your issue of October 23. I entirely 
agree with Mr. Palfreeman’s view that the only solution is 
the free convertibility of all currencies into dollars and 
other hard currencies. To my mind there is one measure 
which; if taken, would almost automatically bring this about. 
For the soft currency countries to attempt to bridge the gap 
by increasing their exports to the dollar area is attempting 
the impossible. With her vast productive capacity there is 
obviously very little that the United States (the main ob- 
jective of this drive) has to buy from the soft-currency 
areas, with the exception of certain classes of raw material. 
It is surely not without significance that the U.K.’s chief 
dollar earner is Scotch Whiskey. In the meantime, soft- 
currency markets, which would be ready buyers, are being 
lost through the unwillingness of exporters to accept, pay- 
ment in soft currencies. 

‘Managed currencies may have their merits as a tem- 
porary emergency measure, but post-war experience has 
surely emphasized the fact that gold is the dominating 
factor, and that an ultimate return to the gold standard 
is essential if the Western Economy is not to. collapse. 
According to recently published figures at one period during 
1951 gold was flowing into the United States at the rate 
of about US$3,000,000,000 per year. - During the same 
period new gold (outside the U.S.S.R., for which no figures 
are available) was being mined at the rate of some 
US$800,000,000 per year. In other words: the United 
States was receiving almost four times as much gold as 
was being produced, and this can only mean that the soft- 
currency countries divested themselves of a great part of 
their rem@ining gold reserves ‘dollars with which 
to purchase their essential supplies from the dollar area. 
The gold flowing into the United States Treasury is buried 
in. Fort Knox and immobilized. It is debarred from its 
proper function of being put to work to facilitate the free 
international exchange of goods. If this continues, the 


break-up of the Capitalistic System, so freely predicted by 
Soviet propagandists, is inevitable. 


While I admit that the idea is an 
of the problem, my tentative suggestion is that, beyond 


-what is needed as backing for her own currency issue, the 


United States should make the balance of her hoarded gold 
available as backing for the currencies of the other Western 
Democracies—in other words, that the whole of the Western 


Democracies, from the point of view of their currencies, 


should be treated as a single economic unit. According to 
published statistics, the hoarded Fort Knox gold would be 


ample to provide the established margin of some 30% for 
the currencies involved. 


This measure would not entail any sacrifice on the 
part of the United States. The gold in excess of the 
amount required as backing for her own currency issue, 
is doing no good to any one, least of all to the American 
tax-payer, who has to supply foreign aid which would be 
unnecessary if present soft-currency countries had at their 
disposal a convertible currency which would enable them 


to buy and pay for their requirements from the present 
hard-currency areas. 


I :an only hope that this aspect will not be ignored 
at the forthcoming economic conferences which are scheduled 


to take place during the next few months in the capitals‘of 
Europe and America, 


C: H. ARNHOLD. 
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“ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ‘AND. DEVELOPMENTS: 
NORTH BORNEO 


“(FROM THE REPORT OF THE OF THE OF NORTH BORNEO ‘FOR THE YEAR 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 
Public Fi inance 


In 1951 normal revenue was in excess of a ex- 
-penditure by $12,900,000. This sum was, therefore, avail- 
able to help‘to defray the heavy cost of reconstruction and 
development. 
$2,097,218 were received during the year in respect of ex- 
gratia ‘War Damage Compensation pdyments. 

The following table gives the comparative figures of 


revenue and expenditure for the years 1947, 1948, 1049, 1950 
and 1951, in millions of dollars:— 


Special & 
Ordinary Other Extra- - 

Revenue .Emoluments Charges ordinary Deficit Surplus 
ee 6.8* 1.9 2.7 6.9 4.7 — 
1948S, 8.0* 2.1 4.3 4.5 2.9 
11.0* 4.4 . 9.4 6.0 
16.7* 3.6 5.8 7.8 5 
24.3* 4.2 7.2 9.9 3.0 


* Excluding grants-in-aid, loans-in-aid and Colonial Development and 
Welfare grants. 


NOTES: 


1947 Special and Extraordinary expenditure included a sum of $3.3 
millions in respect of cost of destruction of pre-war currency 
and claims against the former State Bank. 

Special and Extraordinary expenditure included a sum of $.8 
million in respect of arrears due to revision of salaries, grant 
to the War Victims Fund and payment of claims against the 
former State Bank. 

Special and Extraordinary expenditure included a sum of $3.8 
millions in respect of arrears due to revision of salaries, cost 


1948 


1949 


of destruction of currency and various arising 


. from the war. 
Special and LS ee, expenditure included ex-gratia War 
Damage Compensation payments amounting to $2.1 millions. 


Special and Extraordinary expenditure included ex-gratia War 
Damage Compensation payments amounting to $3.2 millions. 


1950 


1961 


The principal revenue items were as follows, in millions ° 


of dollars :— | 
1947 


1948 1949° “1950 1951 

4.6 5.3 6.9 11.2 16.4 
Licences and internal Revenue .. 3.1 

6.8 8.0 114 36.7: 


Recurrent expenditure exceeded revenue by $94,700. 
Revenue exceeded recurrent ana by $8,399. 


* Railways 1947: 
1948: 


The large increase in revenue during 1951 compared 
with 1950 was due mainly to the continued high price ob- 
tained for rubber resulting in favourable trade ¢onditions, 
and to the fact that the rate of Income Tax on Companies 


was increased from 20 per cent to 30 per cent as from the 
Ist of January, 1951. 


Taxation 


During the year the pre-war legislation’ regarding Sean 
‘and Estate Duties was revised. With 


panies was increased from 20 per cent to 30 per cent. Re- 
sidents taxation was introduced with effect from Ist July, 
1951. The legislation _provides for the levy of a tax on 
incomes at the following rates:— 


In addition, grants and loans-in-aid totalling 


effect from ist 
January, 1951, the rate of income tax payable by Com- 


Tax Payable 
‘$3. 000 andunder Exem 
Exceeding $3,000 but not exceeding $5. 1% - 


Banking 


The Currency in circulation in North Borneo counints 
mainly of Malayan currency, with a small quantity of Bri- 
tish North Borneo Chartered Company notes and coin issued 
before, and during, the Japanese occupation. British North 
Borneo Chartered Company currency still remains legal 
tender. When handed into Banks or Treasuries, however, it 
is not re-issued, but is redeemed at its face value for Mala- 
yan currency. The buying and selling rates of the Malayan 
dollar fluctuate slightly in accordance with the Singapore © 
market. During 1951 there was an increase in the amount 
of currency in circulation. It is impossible to give accurate 
details of currency actually in circulation owing to unre- 
stricted movements between the Colony and other territories 
which use Malayan currency. 


’ For the purpose of converting Malayan dollars to ster- 
ling, the value of the dollar is taken as 2s. 4d. 


There were two banks operating in North Borneo during 
the year, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. Both 
have branches at Jesselton and Sandakan, and provide agency 


facilities at Labuan. The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank also 
has a branch at Tawau. 


Commerce 


Although the values of ime and exports in 1951 


showed considerable increases over the 1950 figures, the 


balance of trade for the year was slightly less favourable 
than in 1950, although still in the region of £5,000,000. 


Trade figures since 1935 in millions of dollars are given in 
the following table :— 7 


Year — Sake Exports Balance of 

| Trade 
(+)favourable 

()untavourable 

1936 ee 5.3 9.5 + 4,2 

1948 ae eer 25.4 30.0 4 .6 

70.2. 113.7 443.5 


There is a transit trade 
whole coast of the Colony, the total value of which was 
estimated to. have been about. $35,000, 600 in 1951. ; 


IMPORTS 
In millions of dollars 
1940 1948 1949 1950 1951 
3.6 3.5 4.3 6.0 10.6. 
1.4 -2.9 “4.2 6.0 8.1 7.3 Rice , 
2.4 1.9 2.5 3.8 Tobaceo,- Cigars and oa 
2.8: 2,7 3.7 Sugar 
1.3 1.5 8.4 


Vehicles 


ol 
‘ *. ‘ 
* 
‘ 
3 
| 


| EXPORTS modity. followed by copra .and timber, and there.is~an ex- 
ntillions of portable surplus of the other products, excépt rice. 
1940 1947 1948 19491950 198 Produce for local consumption includes fruit, vegetables 
a 10.2 | eggs and poultry, which are mostly produced by Chinese 
market gardeners; fish, which is caught mainly by natives, . 
4 | or through Chinese sellers in.the local daily markets. | 
‘8 ‘3 addition to these markets, there’ are the traditional tamu, 
REEXPORTS: held in most country towns at intervals of a week or ten 
days, or sometimes a month, to which natives bring pro- 
duce which they have grown, collected or made, such as 
tobacco, jungle fruits, rotan and village hand-work. From 
these tamu, which are of considerable social as well as 
Statisti cs. are ‘not economic importance in native life, the idea of a more 


: - extensive annual tamu, including not only a market, but. 
d has developed. Such gatherings were held with great suc- 

_is difficult to gauge, owing to the territory's dependence cess during 1951 at Papar, Tuaran. and Sipitang, and it is 
on supplies from the Singapore and Hongkong entrepots. hoped that they will do much to stimulate native interest 
It is not possible to determine accurately the ultimate des-— 
tination of the Colony’s exports, a considerable proportion 7 p ee, | 
of which go to Hongkong and Singapore for transhipment __— Local industries, based on primary products, such as 
elsewhere. The estimated percentages of total imports by the manufacture of coconut and groundnut oil, the salting — 
countries of origin and of exports by countries of destina- _ and drying of fish, the making of cheroots, timber milling 


tion are as follows:— : =, and the pottery industry are all, with the exception of 
Pe | i .. timber milling operated by two European firms, still in an 
IMPORTS FROM | early stage ‘of development. 

Canada Phe world census of agriculture, which was commenced 
Siam 8 U.S.A. 1 during. 1950, was finally completed in 1951, and in North 

EXPORTS TO to obtain reliable agricultural data. 

Rubber per cent. Rice:—In the 1950-51 wet padi season, even though 
| the total area planted was 44,573 acres compared with 43,168 
United Kingdom ........ 21.7 Czechoslovakia ........ aoe “. geres in the previous year, it is estimated that the yield 
declined to 31,000 tons of padi compared with the record 

1.2 Firewood figure of 39,160 tons of padi in the previous season owing 

Mongkong 100 ‘to ‘the late arrival of the rains which affected some of 

| Kingdom .....4-» 28 to an over-all average of 1,557 lbs. of padi per 

United Kingdom ....:... 29.2 Brunei ............s.4 3.9 * ‘are, a figure which compares favourably with yields in other 

25.6 Sarawak ge hbouring territories, such as Malaya, where a large pro- 

ion of the padi land has the great advantage of irrigation 

South Africa .......... controlled drainage, while in North Borneo the padi 
Fongkong depends almost entirely on the timely arrival of the rainfall. 

Copra ~ Sweden _‘and dry, amounted to 76,097 acres and produced about 40, 000 
Hemp , tons of padi, or approximately 25,000 tons of rice. 
6.7 common sense he has shown in a year of continuing 


. ¥ ; Prices for rubber, with attractive rates of pay on estates 
of Imports and Exports: ‘Import “feensing ‘and small-holdings, in not neglecting to maintain, as: far 


control was relaxed in the course of the year, and was as he was able, the production of the staple diet of the 
confined to the import of certain commodities which were’ Colony. 
in short supply, and which were subject to quota restric- The Government~ Padi Purchase Scheme initiated 1 in 


! tions, and, for foreign exchange reasons, to imports from ‘1949 with the object of buying up surplus padi direct from 
| ‘s the American dollar area and from Japan.. As‘a result of 


“the growers and of storing it as a food reserve was continued 
the war in Korea and of the deteriorating international * throughout the year. Although milling of some of the ear-. 
situation, it has also been necessary to scrutinise exports “lier padi purchased was undertaken, and the farmers: this 


: more closely and, in particular, the exports of rubber. §—_— season had less surplus padi in their bins to sell to Govern- 
bee ment, “nevertheless the total stockpile was maintained and 
| Production | has reached a very satisfactory level. 

North Borneo is a of: and. Rubber:— The year has been one of continued strong 
land, and derives from these -her primary products, which demand for rubber. In January the price was $215 per 
include. timber, rubber, copra, tobacco, cutch, manila hemp, pikul; in February and March it rose to $245 and then 
rice and sago. Rubber is the most valuable export com- dropped to $150 in July. There was then a recovery in : 


‘ 
; 
7 
‘ 
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September and October to averages of $174 and $1 73 but 


prices fell in November and December to $157 and $144. 


There has been little change in the total planted area 
_ of rubber, which, consequent on the world census of agricul- 
‘ture, has been placed at 119,000 ac es, of which more 
than half is made up of medium holdings and smallholdings 
of 100 acres or under. The total exports for 1951 were 
21,698 tons and were thus less than the record figure of 
23,900 tons for 1950, but more than the 1949 export figure 
of 19,500 tons. Owing to the very severe shortage of 
labour on estates, comparatively little was done in the way 
of development, and in nearly all areas, all available labour 
was concentrated on tapping and . production. 
was this shortage that, in spite of there being every induce- 
ment to produce to the maximum many estates were only 
able to achieve about 75 per cent of their total potential 


output, and some were so disadvantageously situated as to 


be limited to 50 per cent. 


~The Rubber Fund Board established during 1950 and 
representative of all rubber interests in the Colony under 
the Chairmanship of the Director of Agriculture, continued 
its work during the year. North Borneo, through the Board, 


became a subscriber to the Rubber Research Institute of | 


Malaya, the Rubber Development Board and the British Rub- 
ber Producers’ Research Association, thereby participating in 
the benefits accruing from the work of these bodies. 


The Board derives its funds from a cess of one quarter 


of one cent per lb. of rubber exported, has executive func- 


tions and spends agreed proportions of its income on re- 
search advisory work and other services calculated to pro- 


mote the welfare of the rubber industry. : 


Coconuts:— There are approximately 45,600 acres of 


coconutS located mainly around Kudat in the North and: 


Tawau in the East. Production is nearly all in the form 
of crude sun-dried copra of inferior quality, and exports 
reached the total figure of 12,456 tons compared with 
13,370 tons in 1950. The re-export trade in Indonesian 
copra amounted to 11,123 tons in 1951, compared with 
18,967 tons in 1950, a decline caused by an outbreak of 
. piracy on the high seas beyond the East Coast. Prices 
for copra remained good during the year and varied be- 
tween $33 and $60 per pikul. Locally there is a con- 
siderable sale of fresh nuts, and also a small production’ 
of coconut oil by village methods. 


Tobacco:— There is one large European tobacco sinned 
situated on rich river valley soils of the Segama River. The 


- product is a high grade cigar-wrapper leaf for the Euro- 


pean market. There has been a slight decline in produc- 


“tion, although the export value of the crop maintained the » 


Pn level of $1.7 millions. 


Tobacco is also grown in considerable quantities . as 


a native industry in the interior of the Colony, but mainly © 
in the misty and humid climate of the hill country from . 


Bundu Tuhan to Ranau, around the lower slopes of Kina- 
balu. The cultivation is scattered in remote villages and 
there is no commonly recognised season. Both cut tobacco 
of fine and coarse varieties and cigars are produced, but 
nearly all the produce has to be carried to market by the 
native grower. With a view to improving the cultivation 


methods of native producers Government assisted a party 


of Ranau tobacco growers to visit Segama Estate during 
the year on the invitation of the Darvel Tobacco Planta- 
tions, to study fermenting and drying methods. The 
natives learned much useful information, and it is pro- 


posed to extend such visits in 1952, when it is hoped some — 


ten families will stay on the estate for six months to study 
planting methods, 


So severe . 


FAR EAST 


ECoONnomIc "REVIEW 


Manila Hemp:— ‘The cultivation of manila hemp is — 


centred on the fertile volcanic soils of the East- Goast 
on estates which, since the end of 1950, have been under 
the control of the Colonial Development Corporation. The 
virus disease known as “bunchy top’? which, in post-war 


years, had. threatened, the industry with extinction, has 


been tackled with determination, and measures involving 
the injection, poisoning and removal of any plant of the 
musa species exhibiting any symptoms of the condition 
have been taken. As a result of this drastic policy of 
eradication, production has necessarily fallen off, but it 
has been justified by the healthier condition of the plants. 


The only export of hemp was made in the first half of the 


year and totalled 150 tons compared with 650 tons in 1950. 
Two estates are now reported as showing no signs of the 
disease, and they will shortly be recommencing production. 


Jute:— The sample of fibre prepared from Corchorus 
capsularis grown on, Segama Estate, Lahad Datu, on the 


East Coast and sent to the: United Kingdom was examined 


and reported on by the Colonial Products Bureau and the 
British Jute Trade Research Association. It was described 


as being hard and coarse, but suitable for very coarse 


counts. It was noted, however, that the lack of quality 


might be due to inexperience in er combined with 
late harvesting. 


Cocoa:— Interest continues to be shotin in cocoa 
cultivation but the necessary restrictions on the import of 
planting material coupled with the shortage of labour has 
prevented the undertaking of any commercial planting and 
consequently the areas of cocoa are confined to small ex- 


perimental or ‘observation on Agricultural Stations. 
or on private estates. 


At the Central Agricultural Station there are now 
established over 500 West African Amelonado seedlings and 
600. Malayan Trinitario while 160 local Criollo seedlings are 
in baskets ready to be planted in the field. 


Establishment in many cases, both at the Central Agri- 


cultural Station, Tuaran and on Estates, has been slow, but 
this appears to have been due to faulty nursery practice 
and too early planting. Once established growth has been 
normal, except in a few cases where drainage has been 
insufficient thus demonstrating the susceptibility of the 
plant in wet conditions. 


At the Central Agricultural Station, ‘Ciaran, three 


exceptionally well ‘grown Amelonado plants at two and a 


half years have borne mature fruits by: which the charac- 


_ teristics of the Amelonado type have been confirmed. The 


Trinitario’- which was planted 6 months eaten: has not yet 
. done *so. 


‘Sago:— The production of sago is centred in the 
Klias peninsula, where it is a staple diet and where there 
is a small industry producing flour for export. Although 
the price of the product has been reasonably maintained, 


export declined again for the third year in succession and 


amounted only to 253 tons in 1951, as opposed to 285 
in 1950 and 509 in 1949. | 


The drop in production is attributed to. the attractions 
of higher wages and easier conditions in the rubber indus- 
try. 


The strong demand for sago leaf atap thatch continues. 


Other Minor~ Crops:— These crops occupy a_ sub- 
sidiary position owing to the interest taken in rubber with 
its attraction of fairly substantial financial returns without 
an undue amount of labour, and secondly in the planting 
of padi to secure the staple diet. Maize, sugar 
groundnuts and market vegetables are grown to a greater 


or less extent; in addition a small, but constant product, | 


cane, 


| 
| 
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‘ 


at Kota Belud tamu is ‘ee Irish potato, and, to a lesser 
extent, the Jerusalem artichoke, which are grown in the 


hill villages around Ranau. . 


- Jt has been possible to obtain pepper cuttings on. 


Sarawak during 1951, and arrangements were made to 
transport cuttings for those smallholders. who were interest- 
ed in pepper cultivation. The interest in pepper growing 
is widespread, but is centred\ on. Sandakan, where there 
are ten gardens in-the process of establishment. 


 Livestock:— The world census of agriculture has 
shown that the population of ponies, cattle and- buffaloes, 
which largely subsist on the land, is slowly increasing and 
will soon make good the losses of the war years. On the 
other hand, the breeding of pigs and poultry has suffered 
serious setbacks. Feeding stuffs are scarce, and profits on 
wages to be secured in other pursuits render the. home 
production of feeding stuff unattractive. For instance it 
is more profitable to sell coconuts as copra than to manu- 
facture coconut oil and use the residue as pig food. There 
has, as a result, been a lack of interest in the industry 
which can only be stimulated by either the import of rea- 
sonably priced feeding stuffs or a decrease in the price 
of rubber. Poultry has been increasing in number, but 
again food is too expensive for large scale production, 


increase has not kept pace with demand. 


Forests:—. The most important commercial timbers of 
North Borneo are red seraya; selangan  kacha; white 
seraya; selangan kuning; Borneo mahogany; keruing; 
selangan batu merah; Borneo camphorwood; gagil; selan- 
gan batu No 2; merbau: selangan batu; billian. 


There were no spectacular changes or developments 


in the forest industry during the year but a good deal of 


steady progress was made. Exports of timber continued 
to rise slowly in volume, although at the end of the year 
there were indications that there was not such a ready 
demand for timber as had recently been the case; in 
general, markets remained firm with rising prices. Costs 
of extraction and local manufacture continued to rise. 


The total f.o.b. value of timber and other forest pro- | 


duce exported in 1951 amounted to approximately $14,- 
175,870 an increase of approximately $4,438,221 as com- 
pared with the 1950 figure of $9,737, 649. 


In the following notes volumes ‘quoted fox. round 
timber ate measured by the quarter girth convention, while 


volumes quoted for sawn timber are givén in true wel 


sure. 


Timber :—The total output of titnber in 1951. amounted 
to 7,112,725 cu. ft. compared with 6;288,446 cu. ft. (re- 
vised figure) in 1950. The volume of logs exported was 
3,701,926 cu. ft. and of sawn timber 362,698 cu. ft. The 
total export in 1951 expressed as round timber equivalent 


was 4,318,311 cu. ft. with a total value of $10,146, wet | 


compared with $6,533,962 in 1950. 


The United Kingdom rose to first. place as an importer 
of North Borneo timber, taking 1,228,722 cu. ft. valued 


at $4,687,314 as compared, with 910,305 cu. ft. in 1950. 


In general the demand for logs and sawn timber in the 


U.K. remained firm. White seraya was in strong. demand 


for decking but red seraya was becoming less easy fo sell. 


The following table sets out the main inipketiine 


countries of North Borneo timbers showing the volume and 
value of timber exported compared with the revised figures 


Of 1950 exports:— 


Volume Value 
1950 1951 1950 1961 
cu. ft. cu. ft. $ $ 
United 910,305 1,228,722 2,408,289 4,687,314 
Hongkong ........ 889,159 1,038,101 1,283,112 2,167,407 
Australia ...... 1,217,794 816,125 1,592,728 1,561,188 
362,170 513,825 409,162 754,080 
South Africa ........ 175,496 222,356 468,687 567,154 
Singapore ........ 4,633 145,722. 163.756 
Others (seven) ...... 179,591 “99.773 } 245,783 
3,749,148 4,064,624 10,146,681 


6,533,962 


The lack of adequate freight facilities prevented a 
larger proportion of the export going to Australia and New 
Zealand. Political conditions of course prevented Shanghai 


from again becoming a substantial importer of timber from 
North Borneo. 


Other Forest Produce :— The total value of other forest 
produce exported in 1951 also increased to approximately 
$4,029,000 compared with $3,203,687 in 1950. 


Manufacture of mangrove tanring extract, cutch, rose 
to 90,270 cwts. compared with 83,267 cwts. in 1950. The 
amount exported included part of 1950 stocks and amounted 
to 91,595 cwts. valued at $1,373,925. Of this 75 per cent 
went to the U.S.A., 13.5 per cent to Hongkong, 6.6 per cent 


to Japan and the balance (5 per cent) to Europe. : 


and, in many districts outbreaks of Ranikhet (Newcastle) . 
_ disease have in some cases decimated flocks, so that the 


. Hongkong continued to be the only foreign market for 
firewcod, but demand was less keen in the last quarter owing 
to competition from South China. About 10,000 tons were 
shipped to the Government of Hongkong for stockpiling 
purposes and this had the effect of steadying prices to some 
extent. Exports of mangrove firewood amounted to 975,295 
pikuls compared with 1,169,614 in 1950 with an f.o.b. value 
of $2,038,250 against $1,567,053 in 1950. The total pro- 
duction of mangrove firewood recorded for the Colony was 
1,410,796 pikuls. 


120,744 pikuls of mangrove charcoal were careevaer of 
which 14,958 pikuls with an f.o.b. value of $107,747 were 
exported to Hongkong. At the end of the year arrangements 
were being made for the shipment of charcoal to Korea. © 


The production of edible bird’s nests, including both 
blaek and white, decreased to 304 pikuls and of this aa... 


_ pikuls with an f.o.b. value of $140,325 were exported. The 


value of nests consumed locally (all white nests) was ap- 


: proximately $55, 000. 


Industrial 


The check in the post-war expansion of the industry 
that first became apparent in 1949 continued to be felt 
throughout 1951.- Expansion by existing firms continued to 
be hampered by ‘shortage of labour, and to a’ lesser extent 
by shortages of equipment. Progress has,‘ however, been 
made in mechanisation to ease the strain on the labour 
supply. The British Borneo Timber Company have installed 
road-making machinery and British-made wheeled timber 
lorries with winches, in Darvel Bay. These were brought 
into cperation at the end of the year although not in time 
to affect production figures. North Borneo Timbers Limited 
successfully operated three D-8 bull-dozer tractors with 
Hyster logging arches and skid pans throughout a complete 


season, and proved their value. Unfortunately further ex- 


tension of the use-of heavy tractors planned by this and at 
least one other firm is likely to be delayed by slow deliveries 
consequent on re-armament. | 


_ North Borneo Timbers Limited have imported ten train- 
ed elephants from Siam for work at Tawau, but by the end 
of the year these had not yet completed their period of rest | 
and acclimatisation and had not been put to work, although 
apparently thriving. A representative of the British Borneo 
Timber Company spent some time in the Philippine Islands 


| 

| 
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siahbine tractor logging and high lead logging, with a view 


to the. possible extension of these methods here. 


cos he sawmill position . in respect of equipment has also 
improved. North Borneo Timbers Limited completed their 
new. band mill towards the end of. the year; although not in 
‘time to affect production figures for 1951. 
doubled the firm’s daily output of sawn timber and althotgh 
it will be some time before it can be brought into full opera- 
tion it is expected to reach a capacity of about 1,250,000 
cu. ft. of round logs a year. Most of the machinery re- 
quired for the British Borneo Timber Company’s new band 
mill arrived in 1951 but could not be erected during the 
year. Other smailer mills have also been expanded. In both 
major mills existing machinery has not been worked at full 


capacity because of the shortage of the necessary —— 
operatives. 


Timber Develosuments — Agreement with the British 
Borneo Timber Company Limited regarding the termination 
of their existing monopoly to export timber, granted to it 
by the Chartered Company, was reached during the year and 
it was possible to advertise in November the grant of timber 
rights for 21 years in two further concession areas, each 
covering ‘about 1,000 square miles, to date from ist July, 
1952. It is intended that each of these areas should form 
a permanent sustained’ yield unit and that work in them 
should be. additional to the being 
ducted by timber 


Fisheries 


export of an increase of 
38 tons. Almost all commodities remained at a fairly high 
level of production except that the seed pearl industry ex- 
perienced a very poor year, the value of seed pearls export- 
ed having fallen from $20,315 in tone to $2, 947 in ‘Te6t. 


EXPORT OF MARINE “PRODUCTS 


Qty. (tons) Declared Value. ‘Duty paid 
1,253 1,032,332. 103,338 


Although the seed’ pearl industry of Labuk Bay has de- 


¢lined further since. 1950, there are Indications that 1962 
will show an improvement. 


: SEED PEARL INDUSTRY 
At. Price® 


Production peroz. Royalty paid 


"based on Royalty’ payments. 
ij 4 
an N the. Chun-Li Fishing 
hidies the Colony three small Hongkong trawlers and fishing 


operations commenced towards the end of that month. The. 


early results, although'not spectacular, are encouraging and 
the: landings ‘by the: trawlers have. relieved the shortage: of 
fresh fish in.the Jesselton area. Negotiations are in: hand 


Goleny. 


In ’liaison with: the’ of an 


periment on the introduction of Sepat Siam to wet padi 

- areas in North, Bornee. has been initiated at Keningau. If 

successful, the Department will supply initial stocks of 
Sepat Siam ‘to wet-padi farmers in suitable aréas. Supplies 

of Ikan Moedjair will soon be available for distribution to. 


It has already | 


fied. 
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The Survey of the prawn ‘fishery of Labuk ‘Bay has 
continued and there are indications that the restriction in 
fishing activities. is having a beneficial effect on the industry | 
generally, ‘Total shipments have increased appreciably dur- 
ing the year and the production factor which declined from 
5.62 in 1947 to 1.83: in 1950 has increased to 5.85 in 1951. 
This strong increase is to a large’ extent because of the 
decreased number of nets operating and it is not unlikely 
that climatological factors have a bearing on the revival 
of the fishery. The results are not, as yet, conclusive and 
the industry will be closely watched for the next few years. 


The Fisheries Department’ s collection of fish has been 
increased and about 350 species have been tentatively identi- 
The Chicago Museum of Natural History and in- 


dividual specialists in fisheries. research have offered to as- . 


sist the Department in the identification of the specimens 
collected and shipments have serie been forwarded to 
Chicago and San Diego. 


Fish pond experiments are. Sepat. Siam 
have been bred. successfully. The first spawning occurred 
in February and a small proportion of the fish spawned 
again in May. A. consignment of Ikan Moedjair was re- 


ceived from the Fisheries Department, Singapore in Novem- — 


ber, 1950 and these have spawned successfully and shown 
excellent growth. Stocks of both species will be available 
for distribution to peasant farmers, as soon as the initial — 
field tests have been completed. 


The daily survey of the Sandakan Fish Market has 
continued and how covers a period of 33 months. Valuable 
information on the seasonal occurrence . fish of commercial 
importance is accumulating. 


Statistical studies of various aspects of the badioutey 
have continued and valuable data on the significance of the 


industry in the general economy of the Colony have been 


Geology 
Plans for the ‘of the J office ‘of: the 


Geological Survey Department, British Territories in Borneo, 


were completed in 1951, and work on the building structure 
is now nearly completed. It has been designed to include a 
large museum and library. for the display and storage of 
specimens, maps, and reference books. 
a workshop and a laboratory for the preparation and exami- 


nation of rocks and minerals. _ S 


The recompilation of: records of. past: geological and 
mineral exploration has been completed, and a certain 
amount of new material added. These records now form 
an invaluable source of information on the resources of 
the Colony and provide an excellent basis for the planning 


@ of future exploratory work, . 


The geological survey of the bitters coalfield and 
nearby Serudong River is nearing completion. From detail- 
ed. work at Silimpopon, it has been estimated «hat there 
are probably 8,000,000 long tons of coal in seams exceeding 
three feet six inches in thickness in the central and eastern 
parts of the field. There may be further reserves, but it 
appears that seams ‘generally get thinner in other parts of 
the area.’ Preliminary work on the’ coal on ‘the Serudong 
River has shown that prospects are not sufficiently encourag- 
ing to Justify detailed mapping. Difficulties in the way of 


profitable’ mining of the coal relate: principally to transport 
and labour.’ 


Coal in small quantities is also known inthe Weston 


area. This coal is suitable for use in steam locomotives - 


and it was, thought that, if. it could be cheaply excavated, it 


There . will also. be 


} 


delayed by shortage of labour. 
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would go a long way towards relieving. the railway’s fuel 
problem. Early investigations were favourable, but more 
detailed workin one part of the area was much less so, and 
it was decided to defer development at least for the time 


being. 


Prospecting for gold baa been carried out on the Segama. 
River by Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited. It has been 
known for many years that. gold occurs in this area, but 
none of the prospecting efforts has so far met with real 
success. It is still, however, possible that gold could be 
worked successfully on a small scale if communications 
were improved. Such an improvement is only likely to take 
place if the area is agriculturally attractive; as the soils 
appear to be fertile, samples were collected by an Agricul- 
tural Assistant accompanying a geological party as far as 
Kuala Bole towards the end of 1951. 


The Segama River and Darvel Bay region.is a type area 


for some of the older rocks of the Colony, and research 
into the relationships of these rocks was carried out during 
the year in order to establish a succession which could be 
applied in mapping other areas. This work has also yielded 


| important maLoreevion regarding the origin of the gold of 
_ the region. 


The Shell Company of North Borneo aie a seis- 
mic survey of part of the Klias Peninsula, The object of 
the application of this modern technique is to reveal geolo- 
gical structures hidden from normal methods of observa- 
tion by a thick cover of swamp deposits and alluvium. The 
Klias Peninsula is one of the most promising parts of North 
‘Borneo for oil exploration, and it is probable that the com- 
pany will make Investigations there. 


Anti-Malaria Research 


Anti-malaria research has progressed during his. year. | 


Work has continued at Tambunan in the interior of North 


Borneo, and surveys have been carried out Jin Sarawak and 
Brunei. | 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Roads 


The Mileage of roads and bridle paths in the Colony at 
the end of the year was as follows:— (i) Metalled roads 


- with bitumen-sealed surface: 144 miles. (ii) Other metal- 


led roads: 91 miles. (iii) Earth roads: 146 miles, (iv) 
Bridle paths (6 feet to 8 feet wide): 603 miles. 


The construction of the 30 mile road to Kota Belud. was 
In the hill sections a con- 
siderable amount of earth work has been undertaken to 
ease gradients and widen corners, while intensive draining. 
and culverting has been carried out. Many additional quarry 
sites were prospected of which one was found suitable, mak- 
ing a total of five quarries worked departmentally for the 
construction of this road.. While only three miles of block 
metal soling and bitumen-grouting of new road were com- 
pleted, 14% miles of road were widened and surfaced and 


‘a further two miles of earth works were completed for 


metalling to be garried out in 1952. 


Work has continued very slowly on the Paver—-Balit 
Manggis road. It was found that a water-bound surface 
was unable to withstand the wear and tear of traffic, and 
by the end of the year 1% miles of this road had been 
resurfaced and bitumen-sealed. 


On the East Coast, labour difficulties have hindered the 
construction of the Labuk road. It was, however, possible 
to remetal and bitumen-seal over two miles of the Segama 
road and some three miles of Tawau roads. 


In Labuan labour difficulties and breakdowns of equip- 
ment have rendered difficult the maintenance of the island’s 
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roads, although a beginning has been made in the recon- 
struction of the town roads to conform with the new town 
plan. 


Twenty miles of new bridle path. were cut in the 
Beluran sub-district of Sandakan to shorten the distance 


between Tungud and Sagut rivers and between Saget and — 


Paitan rivers. 
Railway 
The Government-owned Railway, which provides the 


principal means of communication along the west coast of 


the Colony and to Melalap in the interior, has been an 
important factor in the development of these areas. Start- 
ing from Jesselton, it serves the districts of Putatan, 
Kinarut, Papar, Kimanis, Bongawan, Membakut and Beau- 
fort, passing through country well populated with natives and 
Chinese, and serving many rubber estates. The main line 
continues up the Gorge of the Padas River to Tenom, and 
beyond to Melalap, from which there is an earth road con- 
nection to Keningau. From Beaufort a branch line, 20 
miles in length, runs down to the coast at Weston (connected 
by launch with the port of Victoria on Labuan Island). 
This branch serves large rubber estates and small holdings. 


The total length of the railway is 116 miles. It is 
of metre gauge and was first opened on the Beaufort-Weston 


line in. 1900 and was extended to Jesselton and Tenom in 


1902. The whole system, together with locomotives, rolling 
stock, machines, tools and general equipment sustained ex- 
ceptionally severe damage during the war. Reconditioning 
has proceeded steadily at a pace dependent on the availabili- 
ty of labour, which has become more difficult as requirements 


for reconstruction and development generally in the Colony 


have increased the demand for workers. 

New 60lb rails for relaying the 23 miles of 30lb and 
85lb track in the main line were received during the- course 
of the year, but labour was available only for discharging 


from ships and delivering the rails alongside the track where 


they are to be used. Relaying will be done during 1952. 


All main line major bridges, except Membakut and 
Papar, have by now been rebuilt. The main work on the 
former is complete, but opening has had to be delayed to 
concentrate all labour available on Papar, where under-water 
difficulties, beyond those anticipated, have been met, and 
have prevented its completion before the end of the year. 


The present power and stock position compared with 
the position before the war, and last year, is as follows:— 


Description 1941 1950 1951° 
Rail Cars (6-seaters) Coe 8 4 4. 
Rail Cars (52-seaters) 2 2 
General Wagon Stock .......... 1656 150 #155 


The power sed stock position is now such that all de- 
mands can. be met, but the running repair programme is 


- heavy. The three diesel locomotives received during the 


year, one Fowler and two Hunslets, have afforded a much- 
needed relief but the latter have proved disappointing in 
that their power is unequal to the worst gradients of the 
Gorge section. Improvement of the steeper slopes and 


sharper curves of this section would be a major engineering | 
_ operation’ which .cannot yet, be attempted. 


The restoration of rolling stock has proceeded at a 


much more satisfactory rate since the recruitment of arti- 
sans from Hongkong, who arrived early in the year and have 
settled down as contented workers. Further assistance in 
the workshop position will be provided when new sheds which 
are shortly to arrive have been erected, providing space 
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for a number of new machines which have already been 
received but which cannot yet be installed. | 


The obtaining: of adequate supplies of firewood for the 
railway has become a serious problem, particularly ‘since 
more lucrative work, such as rubber tapping, has attracted 
many former cutters. Coal deposits near to Weston are 
being re-examined as a possible source of alternative fuel. 
Lack of fuel, storm damage and a landslide in the Gorge sec- 
tion curtailed | running at several periods, but in spite of 


this, traffic handled by the railway has continued to in- - 


crease steadily, there having been, for example, a 37 per 
cent rise in the tonnage of goods carried during the last 
two years. 

The following traffic figures show the comparative posi- 
‘tion during post-war years with the pre-war totals:— 


Year Passengers Passenger/ Goods (tons) Ton/Miles 
carried Miles 
106, (Not available) 10,549 (Not available) 


1,659,759 . 


Harbours and Shipping 


Although the structure of the wharves at Labuan and 
Sandakan has deteriorated during the year, no great delays 
were experienced in handling cargo at any port in the 
Colcny, and the three major ports, in fact, dealt with a large 
increase of tonnage both of shipping and of cargo passing 
over the wharf. Lack of lighterage space in respect of ocean 
vessels and lack of berthing space in respect of intermediate 
vessels, however, slowed down the handling of cargo to some 
extent. 


Tenders for new wharves to be constructed in steel 
have now been received and are under examina- 
tion. It appears that the cost*is so prohibitive and the time 
for construction so extended that it is unlikely that it will 
be practicable to proceed with the project, and alternative 
measures are under consideration. 

| 2,488,416 gross tons of shipping used the harbours of 
the Colony during the year compared with 2,486,246 gross 
tons in 1950 and 1,958,508 gross tons in 1949, and 580,753 
tons of cargo was handled compared with 508,857 last year. 


Of this total 271,357 tons passed over the Colony’s wharves: 


compared with 229,052 tons last year, the remainder being 
transhipped to adjacent territories. 


One hundred and twenty vessels were registered under 
the Shipping Ordinance during the year. There were 2,973 
native cargo craft and 6,902 eee boats licensed diving the 
year. 


A fleet of six operated throughout 
the year and steamed a total of 49,047 miles. In addition, 
harbour launches were operated at Labuan, Jesselton and 
Sandakan for the administration of the ports and harbours. 
| A diesel tug was used for the maintenance of buoys, 
beacens and lights, pending the delivery of the mooring and 
buoy tender now on order. This vessel steamed 5,243 miles 


and operated 1,954 hours from its base ing the performance 


of these duties. 


The Customs preventive launch was delivered in May, 
1951, anda new police launch, delivered in 1952, completes 
the Government’s new launch construction programme. 

The ever growing demand for ship repair facilities was 
partially met by the workshops and slipway owned by the 
British. Borneo Timber Company at Sandakan who are com- 
pleting work on the construction of a slipway capable of 


_ taking a 500-ton vessel. 
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The workshops of the N orth Borneo 
Trading Company assisted in general machinery repairs. Re- 
pairs of Government launches and a small proportion of com- 
mercial work were carried out by the Government Marine 
Department slipway and workshops at Labuan, but generally 
deiays had to be accepted owing to lack of proper slipping 
facilities in the Colony. 
both the Sandakan and Labuan slipways which, when com- 


pleted, will help to meet the ship and launch repair problem — 


more effectively. 


Shipping Services:— The services operating to 
North Borneo during the year were as follows:—. 7 


The Straits Steamship Co., providing a regular passenger and cargo 


schedule service of four ships per month between Singapore and North 
Borneo ports. In addition, the Company operated a regular intermediate 
service of cargo vessels between Singapore, Bangkok and North Borneo. 

The Ben Line, The Blue Funnel Line, The Glen Line, maintaining a 
monthly service to Sandakan, Jesselton, Tawau and Labuan with direct 
shipment to and from U.K. ports and loading timber at Labuan and 
East Coast ports. 

The Anglo-Saxon Petroleunt Co., calling at Labuan with bulk petro- 
leum products. 

The North Borneo Shipping Co., providing a service from Singapore 
to all North Borneo ports. 

The Luzon & Malayan Stevedoring Co., providing ocean tug and 
lighterage service to Labuan and East Coast ports from Singapore. 


The Indochina S.N. Co., providing a service from. Hongkong to North 


Borneo ports. 


The Australian China Line, calling at Bast Coast ports for timber: } 


The Bank Line and The China Navigation Line, calling at East Coast 
ports for timber. 


The Eastern Australia S.S. Co., calling at Labuan and East ‘Coast 


ports for timber. 


= Hoegh Knutsen Line, calling at Labuan and East Coast ports sg 


Coastal shipping included a veinaiad feeder service to all 


ports in the Colony, Brunei and Sarawak by five North Borneo 


based Straits Steamship vessels apart from the main line 
vessels, together with some 600 small craft. “A fleet of ten 


-300-ton vessels was in continual use and operated solely for 
their owners, the British Malayan Petroleum Co., between 


Labuan and the Oilfields in Brunei and Sarawak. 


Civil Aviatjon 


The expansion in civil aviation in the Colony continued 
and, at the end of the year, the Labuan airfield alone was 
catering for more than 350 movements a month compared 
with 155 in 1950. 


Scheduled services of pivtines were increased during the 
year and the following were operating to and — the 
Colony at the end of the year:— - 


Malayan, Airways—Singapore—Kuching—Labuan—J esselton—Sandakan 
‘(four times weekly). 
Qantas En‘pire Airways—Sydney—Darwin—Labuan (once . 


Cathay Pacific Airways—Hongkong—Manila—Sandakan—Jesselton— 
Labuan (twice weekly) | 


Garuda Indonesian Airways—Djakarta—Kuching—Labuan—Manila 
(once weekly). 

Air France—Saigon—Labuan—Darwin—Brisbane—Noumea (once week- 

: 3 | 


Besides these scheduled services, steady and increasing 


use of the aerodromes was made by non-schédule and charter 


flights and by military aircraft. a 


A proposal for the institution of an internal air service 
to link up areas of the Colony where communications at 
present are difficult, was formulated during the year. - Pre- 
liminary work on the construction of airstrips at Tawau, 
Lahad Datu, Kudat, Ranau and Keningau was undertaken 
and it is hoped that the service, which should be of great 


benefit, will be in operation before the end of 1952. 


The year also saw the recruitment of the first group of 
local Air Traffic Contro] Officers who are being given their 
preliminary training at the airfields in the Colony prior to 
attending a specialised course at Singapore during 1952. 


Work is progressing, however, on ’ 


ck 
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All East Asian countries have been largely rural from 
time immemorial. From India to Japan and from China 
to Indonesia’ the villages wear a common aspect; they are 
self-sufficient and independent. A village comprises hun- 
dreds and thousands of cottages. The rich and the poor, 
the priest and the artisan—all live in these cottages, each 
helping the other and helping to make the whole village a 
happy home. 


In earlier times every village in this region was self- 


sufficient to a large extent; yet there used to be interchange. 


of personnel from country to country for exchange of know- 
ledge. Whenever there was some big work to be done, like 


the designing of a new township or the building of a temple 


or the digging of a tank, master craftsmen, artisans and 
other labourers were invited from the neighbouring viilages 
and other countries. The presence of these craftsmen in 
the midst of a simple agricultural society made possible 
the self-contained life of the community which is so striking 
a feature of the East Asian village. Personal*relationships 
and duties descended in each family from generation to 
generation, 
contract and competition. Payment was made in various 
ways, but money payment was the least important and most 
unusual. The payment of craftsmen was either in kind, 
or by grant of land, besides perquisites on special occasions. 


These craftsmen organized themselves into guilds, which 
regulated the hours of labour and the amount of work to 
be done in each workshop. These guilds controlled the wages 
to be paid and the standards to be maintained in design, 
execution and the materials used. All these guilds were 
governed by a duly constituted body with strict by-laws 
which enforced the levy of fines in the case of small offences 
and excommunication from the guilds or from the village 
itself when more serious offences were involved. These 
guilds thus maintained a high standard of efficiency in crafts- 
manship and strict vigilance over the use of raw materials. 


Members of these guilds develaped their respective 
handicrafts, well-protected and unhampered, working under 
the roofs of their cottages; and these grew into kark- 
hanas (home factories) which have come to be known later 
as “Cottage Industries.” In its true sense, a cottage in- 
dustry is nothing more than a small family working a parti- 
cular handicraft. The guidance of the family head as the 
master craftsman there as well as help of all the members 
- of his family and a few more paid labourers—all working 
under his own roof—is a special eature of these home 
industries. | 


Among these “*handicrafta some have become more 
popular due to their utilitarian purposes; others have re- 
mained as artcrafts catering to the rich and ‘noble dignitaries 
living in and around the villages. Among the more popular 
ones are those that produce articles of domestic and daily 
use, such as cloth, metal utensils, earthen pots, rugs, blankets, 
leather goods, and other household requirements. As these 
were in great demand, a large number of ‘artisans took to 
such handicrafts, which slowly grew to large-scale business 
while still. remaining as handicrafts. The demand for these 
grew more with civilization and with it the necessity of 
standardisation and increased production, which in 
turn constrained the artisans to devise certain 
labour-saving methods. These labour-saving devices are 
nothing but small machines. Thus the primitive original 
devices for spinning cotton yarn were developed by the 


instead of belonging to a society founded on 


region. 
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THE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES OF EAST ASIA 


By V. R. Chitra 


addition of a small wheel and spindle into instruments 
capable of producing yarn in finer qualities and larger 
quantities. Similarly, every handicraft underwent a » 
thorough change as time went on, and India and China 
were known as great producers of such merchandise. There 
was great demand within the country itself as ancient India 
and China maintained a high standard of life, and what are 
considered luxuries for the chosen few now were in common 
use by the populace till the 19th century when they fell 
under foreign domination. History reveals that traders 
from Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome used to come to 
India, Ceylon and China to purchase these rare specimens 
of handicrafts. Textiles of all grades and varieties and. 
jewellery in gold and silver set with precious stones were 
purchased from the former, and glazed pottery, glass and 
enamel wares and silk fabrics from the latter. 


The products coming out of the homes of these artisans 
are now termed as Cottage Industries products to distinguish 
them from mill and machine products. 


With the advent of the Western civilization social 
standards were completely changed, and westernization crept 
all over the world, which: necessitated mechanisation of 
handicrafts by introducing machines and motive power to 
produce in the shortest possible time the maximum number 
of articles. With the introduction of machines and motive 
power came the mills and factories in the towns and cities. 
The centralisation of industries dislocated the natural growth 
of these industries and upset the village economy. Till re- 
cently the world believed only in. mass production on a. 
centralised basis, regardless of its destructive effects, both 
material and moral. 


But an awakening has set in the minds of these 
machine-minded men to revert to the golden age—the age 
of peace, leisure and happiness. This awakening has led 
them to realise that peace, leisure and happiness can be 
re-established on the soil by rejuvenating the villages and 
decentralising the industries wherever it was found possible. 

Fortunately East Asian villages have not completely lost 
their traits and skill in spite of long neglect for over a 
century and a half. Many traditional handicrafts are still 
intact in remote villages in almost.all the countries in the 
In Pondhu, a small village in Vizagapatam district 
in Madras Province, India, the finest khadi handwoven cottun 
fabric (up ‘to 200 counts), known all over the world as. 
Andhra Khadi, is produced today. The whole village confines 
itself to spinning the finest cotton yarn that the world has 
seen since the “Decca Muslin.’”’ The spinning is done by 
the womenfolk on their age-old chakra (fine yarn over 
100s). In spite of all handicaps this superfine cloth is 
produced in large quantities and reaches many a home in 
India and abroad. 


Glazed pottery. known to the Western world as china, 
adorns the world-famous Museums like the British Museum _ 
and the Boston Museum. The famous “powder-blue china”’ 
and Celadon wares were all made in Chinese village homes. 


Similarly batiks, a special process of designing cotton and 


silk fabrics by painting and dyeing with vegetable.dyes, is 
known to the world as Javanese batiks. These are but a 
few illustrations. | 


There are several such indigenous handicrafts justly 
famous for exquisite workmanship as well as the ingenuity 
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in utilising raw materials locally available. Some of these 
handicrafts flourished due to royal patronage in most of 


these countries and developed into large dimensions more 
or less working on a decentralised factory system. With 


the appearance of both and: the industrialization of the 


Western World which produced similar goods with the aid.. 


of science and machinery in large quantities very cheaply, 
these small units of handicrafts otherwise known as cottage 


industries lost their markets not only outside but within © 


- their countries also. Of the several handicrafts of the East, 
some have withstood the flood of cheap machine-made imita- 
tions rushing into these countries mainly because of their 
excellent craftsmanship and beautiful designs and colour 
scheme, such as Indian carpets, Chinese porcelain, Kashmere 
embroidered shawls, Ceylon jewellery, Philippines jusi fabrics 
and buntal handbags, Malayan and Javanese batiks, etc. 


The causes of the decline of the cottage industries in 
the last century or so are now matters of history. Many 
of these industries went down, in an unequal and largely 
unfair fight. Yet the countries have not outlived the 
essential need for these industries although 
industries developed in different parts of the region have 
replaced cottage industries to some extent. The: re- 
quirements of the countries have advanced with the 
growth of population and the character of demand 
also has changed, necessitating development of new indus- 
tries. So the development of \cottage and small-scale in- 
dustries as a necessary support 
of the few matters on which all schools of thought in the 
countries of thé region are in full agreement. Poor in 
capital and other resources,, these countries have perforce 
to develop their economic activities along lines which permit 
of the maximum employment of workers in conjunction with 
relatively small quantum of capital and other resources. 


Cottage and small scale industries are also specially suitable - 


for the absorption of surplus agricultural and rural popula- 
tion and also for providing subsidiary occupations for the 
under-employed among them. 


In any plan of development of cottage and small-scale 


industries, the basic policy to be followed needs a clear-cut 
view.. Any development without proper planning may entail 
much loss in resources and enterprise and defeat the pur- 
‘pose. A selective policy, based upon an assessment of 
available resources in personnel, material and demand will 
alone ensure a steady and progressive growth. Any em- 
phasis put on these types of industries does not necessarily 
mean that they are to play a part antagonistic to the in- 
terests of large-scale industries. For both have a com- 
plementary part to play, and these cottage and small-scale 
industries can grow and develop alongside of big industries, 


and under a proper system of coordination and. organisation 


can even feed large-scale industries as subsidiary production 
units as is done in Japan. The excellent link-up system 


evolved in Japan for organising production in individual 
instructive 


small-scale and cottage establishments is. an 
model on which many countries can usefully draw up plans 
to develop their own system of. organisation. 


It may not be put of place here to give a short account 
of the organisation and technique of*cottage and small-scale 
industries in Japan. 
the development of small-scale industries can be attributed 
to two main reasons: (1) The introduction and the adoption 
of electrical contrivances in small-scale factories and the 
use of electricity as motive power. and (2) Imparting higher 
technical knowledge at the workers’ level and the pesnnnee 
work cafried out in the production centres. 


The Government of Japan has done everything in its 
power té make cheap power available throughout the country 


large-scale 


to national economy is one | 


The wonderful progress of Japan in 
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and has also educated the ordinary artisan in the use of 
modern mechanical contrivances as far as they can be grafted 
on to the domestic industry. Electricity is made available 
in every nook and corner of the country and it is literally 
true to say there is no home in Japan without electricity. 
Exhibitions were held constantly in. important industrial 
centres to show the workers the new labour saving electrical- 


ly-driven equipment, and in order to encourage the use and — 
adoption of such equipment it was offered to them on the © 


hire-purchase system. Technical institutions are very specia- 
lised and are located in the industrial centres, e.g. handmade 
paper research institutes are located in areas where hand- 
made paper is made; similarly ceramic institutes in the areas 
where pottery and glazed wares are made. 
handicrafts there are technical institutes in each area which 
also serve more or less as research institutes as they solve 
the local problems in regard to raw materials, processes and 
designs. These institutions are all-guided by a central 
organisation in Tokyo known as the Nippon Federation of 


Industrial Arts, which acts as the contact unit between these 


various institutes. Thus Japanese handicrafts developed 
into well organised small-scale industries and aprean far and 
wide in the country. 


With the rapid industrialisation and 1 the Shaina) 
developments many large-scale industries were decentralised 
with advantage; e.g. round about the spinning mills sprang 
up small power loom units, similarly ceramic units sprang 
up near the porcelain factories. Wherever there is a big 
factory one could see. several small units manufacturing 
almost the same products. For instance, there are quite a 
few big factories in Nagoya manufacturing electric bulbs 


and in the same city there are hundreds of small units manu- 


facturing electric bulbs of the same quality and standard. 
While the larger factories execute big orders these small 
units cater, though only to some extent, to local needs. They, 
too, export collectively quite a large number. The same 


observation applies to porcelain and glazed pottery ware, 


enamel ware, rubber articles and scores of consumer goods 
at competitive prices. They could achieve this because the 
small-scale manufacturers of each industry formed them- 
selves into Manufacturers’ Associations which served as an 
organ for the control: of production and prices as well as 
the: quality of products and also assisted in co-operative 
production. Such associations are widespread in the coun- 


Besides the above there are. several other small-scale 


factories established by the big factories -with a view to 
decentralising their production e.g. bicycle manufacture is 


mostly done in this manner; each unit produces 8 or 4 parts 


and the main factory collects these parts from these small 
units, assembles and finishes them for the export market. 
Gramaphones, radio-receiving sets, sewing machines, electric 
equipment and mechanical toys etc., are all manufactured 
in small-scale units which are sixiliary to the large-scale 
factories. This is one of the secrets of how Japanese manu- 
facturers produce cheaply. These small-scale units contri- 
bute to a large extent to the success of Japanese industry 


in the foreign markets. This is the battere of small-scale 


and Ratu. industry in Japan. 


While it looks very simple it is not so easy to organise 
on the same lines as in other countries of the region—not 
even one industry in each country without much preparatory 
work. The initiative must come from the Governments with 
full eboperstian of the people. 


For almost all. 
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_ PRESENT INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF J APAN 


The index of industrial 
compiled by the Economic Stabilization Board which ad- 
vanced to the post-war highest record of 137.3 in May 
again declined.in June to 134.7: The average for the April- 
June quarter was 135.3, only a 4% increase compared with 
the same period of the previous.year. The index of indus- 
trial activity including public utilities showed the same 
tendency. On the other hand, the ‘ratio of month-énd stocks 


sks to monthly production compiled by the Ministry of Inter- 


national Trade and Industry (1934-38=100) was 114.3 in 
April. showing an increase of about 40% compared with 
the same month of the previous year. The stagnant de- 
velopment of industrial production and the increasing ten- 
dency of stocks clearly indicate the present business reces- 
sion. The recession was directly caused by a decline in the 
demand from abroad due to the lack of competing power 


in international markets, the shortage of capital accumula- | 
tion and delay in industrial rationalization being. funda- 


mental factors. Moreover, production increase to roenne 
Spdrqtion costs has made the situation worse. 


Indices of Industrial Activity and Production 


Compiled by the E.S.B. 
(1934-36 = 100) 
* 1951 

Apr.-June Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June 
Industrial activity 137.0 136.3 142.5 
Public Utilities ...... 193.0 193.6 202.1 
Industrial production 130.2 129.4 135.3 
Manufacturing ......... 181.5 129.0 136.0 
een 91.5 109.4 118.5 
47.3 79.2 (89.6 
Chemicals ....... 137.4 125.0 187.7 
Rubber and leather . 105.7 91.9 ~—89.5 
Lumbering ........ 150.9 153.9 161.6 
Machinery ........- 186.0 163.8 174.4 


The reduction of costs through industrial rationaliza- 
tion and the modernization of equipment, and the expansion 
of foreign trade, as well as the accumulation and concen- 
tration of capital will be necessary to tide over the present 
recession. However, electric power development has shown 
slow ‘progress, and rationalization in basic industries such 
as coal, iron and steel, etc. has not yet made much pro- 
gress due to lack of. funds. Concentration of produc- 
tion in the coal mining, iron ‘and steel, cotton spinning 
industries has been evident through absorption and amal- 
gamation of enterprises. 

é Index of Ratio of Factory Stocks at the « 
. end of Month to Production . 3 
| (1984-88 = 100) 


June June May 
Soda products 95.6 42.8 178.8 
Miscellaneous 125,1 . 133.6 


‘Production has been’ enforced’: as a tem- 


porary measure in. the cotton yarn, chemical fibre, steel 
sheet, wire rods, caustic’ soda, rubber, sulphate of ‘am- 
monium, ‘and superphosphate of ‘lime. 


» 


~~ 


The market for 
textile goods showed a recovery due to this 
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as well as to demand. The 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, therefore, 
decided not to recommend production curtailment for rayon 
staple during the July-September period. 


Factors Affecting Industrial Production 
(1) Industrial Financing 


The total supply of industrial funds during the: fiscal 
year 1951-52 amounted to Y1,101.3 billion, an increase of 
41% compared with the figure of Y783.7 billion of the 
previous fiscal year, the increase being due to the expan- 
sion of equipment, price advance, higher wages, etc. The 


_ quarterly figures mentioned below indicate a marked decline 


in the fourth quarter (Jan.-March 1952) due to restrictions 
on loans by financial institutions after last summer. Raising 
of funds through capital increase and reserves showed a 
marked advance, accounting for about 30% of the total 
supply as against 20% in the previous year, but registering 
a marked decline compared with the ratio- of 90% of the 
pre-war period (1934-36 average). Thus, loans by financial 
institutions occupied a predominant position in the supply 


of funds, even when repayment of foreign exchange loans 


by the Bank of Japan is excluded, resulting in a heavy in- 
terest burden on enterprises. 


The supply of equipment funds totalled Y442.9 billion, 
including reserve funds for depreciation, an 82% increase 
compared with the previous year. The relative importance 
of government funds in the supply of equipment funds, in-. 
cluding utilization of U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund, as well 
as loans by the Japan Development Bank and the Agricul- 
tural, Forestry and Fishery Funds Accommodation Special 
Account, advanced from 12% in the previous year to 18%. 


‘Supply of Industrial Funds 
(in billion yen)) 


1950 1951 
Loans by financial institutions 406 .6 697.2 
Collection of Reconstruction Finance Bank loans * 12.1 11.0 
Issue of corporation debentures .........cceeeeees 42.3 34.1 
Loans to private enterprises from U.S. Aid 

Loans by the Japan Development Bank ........... 0 20.2 
Loans through Agricultural, Forestry and Fishery 

Funds Accommodation Special Account wes 0 12.0 

Reserve funds of companies 135.2 310.0 

Reserve funds of 98.1 229.0 


Note: Fiscal year. shows 


As regards the supply of equipment funds by. prin- 
cipal industries (excluding reserves and depreciation), loans 
to the textile industry decreased markedly from Y20 ‘billion 
to ¥15 billion, those to coal mining remained almost sta- 
tionary, whilst, those to the iron and steel industry in- 
cteased from Y9 billion to Y17 billion, those to chemicals 
from Y15.6 billion to Y22 billion, electric power from Y17 


‘billion to Y45 billion and shipping from Y24 billion to Y56 


billion. 


(2) Export Prices and Power in 
Markets | 


Prices of leading export, goods continued to decline 
as shown in the following table, reflecting the recession 
in the world-economy. The paucity of export markets 
and inactivity of the domestic demand have gradually be- 
come apparent. The most marked decline was witnessed 
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in textile goods but some recovery has recently set in- 


‘following production curtailment: export prices of Japanese 
cotton yarn which were temporarily higher than those in 
foreign markets due to a price decline of British yarn in 
February this year Rave recently been almost at the same 
level of the latter; prices of cotton fabrics and spun rayon 
yarn recovered in June from the bottom in May; textile 
goods have in’general been competitive in foreign markets, 
but the difference in prices between Japanese and foreign 
goods has gradually narrowed following weakness in foreign 
markets. Manufacturers’ selling prices of iron and steel 
have shown no marked change both in the domestic and 
foreign markets, but have in general shown a declining 
tendency. Export prices of iron and steel in foreign 


countries continued to decline due to competition, and 


export prices of Japanese products have recently been lower 
than Belgian goods. However, Japanese export prices of 
steel bar, steel sheets, galvanized sheets, etc. are reported 
to have declined below cost price, and it is questionable to 
what extent Japanese products can compete with foreign 
goods. Japan failed in the international bidding for sul- 
phate of ammonia in India in June, Japanese cif. prices 
being $75-76.5 per ton as against $73 of West European 
countries. At the second bidding, Japan succeeded in con- 
tracting 10,000 tons, because prices were reduced to $72.8. 


Special ‘Procurement Contracts and its Payments (monthly average) . 


1950 
July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 
Aggregate total at the end of ‘quarter es 15.5 75.9 
Aggregate total at the end of quarter ‘aoe 114.0 191.4 
Monthly average 
Gom mogities 
Metals and its 5.7 5.4 
Note: X Figures for April. | 
Domestic i cd of Export Goods in 1952 
Yen Dollar 
Feb. 302.4 0.84 
Cotten yarn Apr. 244.8 0.68 
(20c. per lb.) 244.8 0.68 
June 248.4 0.69. 
Feb. 72 -0.20 
Cotton tissues Apr. 61.2 0.17 
(2003 per yd.) 10.2 0.195 
Feb. 234 0.65 
Spurl rayon yarn Apr. 176.4 0.49 
(30c. per Ib.) pees 180 0.50 
Feb. #29,000 80.5 
Pig iron f Apr *29,000 80.5 
(steel manufacturing, per ton) #29,000 80.5 
| 45,000 125 
Feb. (  46'800 130 
| 43,200 120 
repeated Apr. ( 45,000 125 
(19m/m_ per ton) ( 
57,960 161 
Steel sheet f ea ( 59,040 164 
(1.6m/m per ton) | l Apr. 55,000 153 
Feb. 8,460 23.5 
Cement Apr. 
Feb. 28,620 79.5 
Sulphate of ammonium Apr. | 28,620 79.5 
Note: * Manufacturers’ selling prices 


covered excess payments.to dolldr 
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Japanese industry is only po to compete because of 


low wages and shorter distance to Asian markets. However, 


the recent decline in shipping freight rates has made it 
easier for West European countries to compete in Asian 


markets. 


The decline in freight rates which has been pronounced 
from February to March this year has caused a decrease 
in income of shipping companies which, in turn, has made 
difficult financing the construction of new vessels. On the 
other hand, the decline in marine freight rates will bring 
about lower costs for imported raw materials such as coal, 
iron ore,, phosphate rock, salt and crude oil. The saving 
in the import of cotton, wool, etc., where freight charges 
account for only 3-4% of imported prices, will be negli- 
gible. | 

(3) Special Procurements 

Special procurements by U.S. forces stationed in Japan 
during the year after the outbreak of the Korean war total- 
led $321 million and those during the following year 
$314 million. During the first year, direct or indirect 
war materials represented the greater part of the proture- | 
ment demand, whilst in the second year, the demand 
for civilian and reconstruction goods such as sulphate of 


ammonia, cotton fabrics, cement, etc. showed a marked 

increase. | 

milliorf) 

Jan-Mar. Apr.-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June 
29.6 25,9 26.4 27.0 29.0 x 21.1 
164.9 242.8 322.0 402.9 490.1 511.2 
22.1 25.6 41.4 24.4 21.3 13.5 
255.1 328.2 452.8 545.0 610.7 621.1 
7.2 4.4 14.0 5.7 2.4 2.1 
14.9 21.2 27.4 18.7 18.9 11.4 
4.9 hed — 
4.9 2.3 6.8 1.2 
2.8 4.1 7.0 4.8 — — 
0.7 1.2 2.9 1.9 — _- 
0.8 3,2 2.9 — 


Special procurements have made it per ‘to balance 
international payments. The ratio of special procurements > 
to receipts in the international balance of payments was 
15% in the fiscal year 1950-51 and 14% in the fiscal year 
1951-52. Receipts from special procurements in’ the fiscal 
year 1951-52. amounted to $328 million or 34%. 6f the 
receipts in invisible trade account of the same year, and 
areas totalled $180 
million. Needless to say, special pro¢uténients have brought. 
about an increase in production, a reduction of unsold 
stocks and improved employment. During the period from 
the outbreak of the Korean war up to April this year, 
about 290,000 of workers including both regular and tem- 
porary workers, as well as a total of about 3,600,000 of 


daily workers were employed in tasks directly related to 


special procurements. 


The acceptance, recently, of special procurements by 
manufacturers at prices below market prices or production . 
costs has attracted general attention. Accérding to a sur- 
vey made by the Economic Stabilization Board, on the 
basis of domestic market prices or manufacturers’ selling 
prices as 100, the average of contract prices during the 
period from January to March this year was 116 for 
chemical fertilizer, 111 for telephone apparatus, 98 for 


steel sheet, 92 for steel bars, 88 for steel angles, 91 for 


cement, 86. 5 for auto-tyres, 44 for electric bulbs, 69 for 
paints; for coal 74.5 in January and 90.5 in March. In 


‘several cases, contract prices were even below production 


# 
~ 


‘craft was again authorized. * 


October 30, 1952 


. Special Procurements 


July -1950-June 1951 


Sulphate of ammonium 690 
Non-metallic nfinerals 12,153 
Metal and metal products ............ 54,345 
“Knock down’”’ house 3,716 
Automobile parts 7,644 
4,695 
and warehousing ........... 9,545 
Improvement of materials and equipment 37,405 


costs. In almost all cases, manufacturers suffering from 
the general economic recession have been willing to accept 
orders at low prices in order to maintain operations. This 
tendency has been evident especially where large and small 
enterprises confronted each other, both being severely 
affected by the economic recession. As a consequence of 
certain drawbacks, the methods governing special procure- 


,ments and the form of the contract have become a subject 


of discussion. American laws and regulations hitherto 
applied did not take account of Japanese conditions. A 


revision may follow the joint investigation oe . 
Japanese committee.. 


Special procurement orders in May totalled $8.6 mil- 
lion, the lowest figure since the outbreak of the Korean 
war but some recovery was witnessed in June to $14.1 
million, and orders in July increased markedly to $94.3 
million. Future prospects are rather favourable, in view 


of the proposed mutual security and Korean ee. 


program. 

By a -‘SCAP memorandum dated March. 8, 1952, the 
production of arms. and munitions, naval vessels and air- 


The Japanese government, 
after the coming into force of the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
drafted on May 7 an Aircraft Industry Bill which stipulates 


that enterprises disposing of equipment of a certain stan- 


Japanese government. 


569 
($8 100) 
July 1951-June 22, 1952 
3.3 % , 2,058 1.0 % 
27.4 48,882 20.8 
10,187 
9.5% 19,291 8.2 
4:9 24,139 10.3 
7,227 
6.2 27,053 11.5 
15,363 
8,370 
23.1 64,547 27.5 
14,170 
7,586 
28.8 40,815 17.4 
17,085 
$31 
100.0 234,544 100.0 
25.8 10,545 13.3 
4.9 4,323 5.4 
5,571 7.0 
1,273 
11.8 16,665 21.0 
100.0 | 19,454 100.0 


dard may manufacture or repair aircraft, and manufacture 
or repair machinery and tools for aircraft production, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Minister of International Trade 
and Industry. 


Rapid and wibibential progress in aircraft manuf&c- 


turing will be difficult owing to technical inferiority and 


lack of funds and equipment, as well as the problem of 
engineers and skilled workers. However, some companies 
are reported to have started planning of the production of 
light planes and the repair of larger aircraft. If funds 
can be raised through the induction of foreign capital and 
other means, and if a market can be secured, aircraft 
production may show a substantial development. 


The production of gunpowder has become active, the 
enlargement. of factories being reported. The first purchase 
of 620,000 of 81 m/m howitzer ‘shells was offered on May 
23 by American forces stationed in Japan, and on June 18 
a second purchase of 360,000 howitzer and signal shells 
was offered. In addition to explosives manufacturing com- 
panies, dyestuff manufacturing companies are now preparing 
to begin gunpowder production. 

On April 28, 850 armament factories and 709 civilian 
factories earmarked for yeparation were returned to the 
These armament factories include 
314 aircraft factories, 131 arsenals, 25 aircraft and arms 
research institutes, 19 iron works, 94 machine-tool factories, 
18 docks, and other: important equipment. — 


“LABOUR SITUATION IN JAPAN 


aaa during the first h@lf of 1952 showed a slightly 
declining tendency, reflecting the economic recession. 
Average cash earnings in all industries per month were 
Y12,722 in May as against Y12,883 in March and Y13,726 
in January. The index based on the average for 1947 de- 
clined from 804 in January to 745 in.May. The rate of 
increase compared with the corresponding month of the 
previous year indicates this.tendency more clearly; as re- 
gards the manufacturing industry as a whole, the rate of 
increase was 24.8% in January, 14.7% in April and 
16.8% in June in 1950, and that in the corresponding months 
of 1951 was 22.2%, 23.4% and 40.4% respectively, showing 


a marked advance due to the economic activity following 


the outbreak of the Korean war. In 1952, the rate of 


increase was only 18.9% and 14.0% in 


March. 


in J 


® Working hours, which in 1951 increased by activity 


in production following the outbreak of the Korean war, 
declined in the first half of this year; working hours per 
month in the manufacturing industry were 177.9 hours 
in January)\.186.8 hours in March and 200.3 hours in June 
of the previous year, whilst in 1952, they declined to 186.1 
hours in May as against 191.5 hours in March and 175.8 
hours in January. As a result, average earnings per hour 
in the manufacturing industry were Y62 in January, Y52 
in March and Y62 in June 1951, and Y74 in January, 
Y61 in March and Y63 in May of ‘this year. The rate of 
advance was thus slower, pndicating the small effects of 
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efforts for wage increases by labour unions carried out in 
1952. The real wage index (1934-36=100) continued to 


. decline, the figure in May registering 95 as against 96 in -~ 


March and 107 in January this year. Living conditions of: 
workers may become more difficult in view of a gradual 
advance in consumers’ prices. * 


The Economic White Paper of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board reveals the discrepancy in wages and working 
hours according to scale of enterprises as follows. As 
regards the manufacturing industry, the wage 
January 1952 of medium-scale enterprises employing 100- 
499 workers was 73%, that of small-scale enterprises em- 
ploying 30-99 workers 54% of the level ruling in large 
enterprises employing more than 500 workers. The figurés- 
for April were 83% and 64% and those for May 80% and 
62% respectively. Working hours in medium enterprises 
were 101%, small enterprises 102% of large-scale enter- 
- prises in January 1952; figures in April were 106% and 
109%, and those in May 105% and 108% respectively. 
- Thus, the differente of wages between big and medium and 
small enterprises was very large, whilst working hours were 
longer in small enterprises. The difference in average 
earnings per hour was even more evident; average earnings 
per hour in medium and small enterprises were only 71% 
and 53% of large enterprises in January 1952, 78% and 
59% in April, and 76% and 57% in May. The wage level 
in tiny enterprises employing less than 30 workers was 
estimated at 40-50% of that of large-scale enterprises. In 
view of the special structure of the Japanese economy, 
it is natural that the recent economic recession has most 
affected these tiny enterprises. 
of the low wage level in these enterprises, suspensions of 
wage payment’ have become numerous, numbering 5,218 in 
February 1952, 5,250 in March and 5,318 in April. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The employment index of the manufacturing industry 
(1947100), based on the Monthly ,Labour Statistics com- 
piled by the Ministry of Labour declined gradually from 

the peak of 105.2 in July 1951 to 104.6 in September, 
103.5 in December and further in 1952 to 103.0 in January 


and 102.7 in February. The index advanced slightly due 


to seasonal factors to 102.8 in March and to 104.4 in April. 
However, a decline was again witnessed in May, especially 
in the textile, rubber and leather industries. By indus- 
tries, the employment index based on the average for 1951 
for the textile industry declined from a peak of 103.3 in 
May 1951 to 98.7 in January this year, 97.1 in March and 
95.2 in May, though a seasonal advance was witnessed in 
April (97.7). The index for the rubber and leather in- 
dustries also showed a marked decline in 1952, figures in 
May dropping to 94.1 and 82.1 respectively. There has 
been some recovery in-the leather industry, but the index 
for the machinery industry declined below 100 to 99.7 
in May for the first time, indicating a general decline in 
employment. 
empioyment insurance benefits were paid declined from 
245,000 in April 1951 to 221,000 in June of the same year, 
but later an increasing trend was witnessed following the. 
business recession, the figure registering 226,000 in August, 
238,000 in October and 245,000 in December; the increase 
was considerable in 1952, the figure reaching 274,000 in 
February, 306,000 in April and 326,000 in May. The 
number of fully unemployed based on the Monthly Labour 
Force Survey compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Prime 
Minister’s Office, was 510,000 in April 1952 as against 
530,000 in March and 490,000 “in January of the same 
year. Some decline was witnessed in May, but future 
prospects are not bright. ‘On the other hand, enterprise 
readjustment which increased from 189 cases with 17,474 


level in 


‘Putting aside the problem 


The number of unemployed to whom un-. 


.National Railway Workers’ Union. 
meeting of the Coal Miners’ Union, extreme leftists succeeded ae 


FAR 


Economic 


workers in April 1951 to 290 cases (14, 869 “pebkers’ in. 


December of the same year, declined in February to 230 . 


cases (14,068 workers), but a remarkable advance was © 


witnessed from March. The figure was 333: cases (17,078 
workers) in March and 425 cases (26,218 workers) in 
May, indicating a similar situation as in 1949, the period 
of the stabilization crisis. 

It is anticipated that unemployment may become worse 
in the future in view of the economic recession, production 


curtailment and the dismissal of workers following enter- — 


prise rationalization. 


Anti-Subversive Activities iw and the Wevilaton of Labour 
Laws 


The ‘Keat Subversive ‘Activities ‘Bil passed on J uly 4 
the Diet with some amendments to the original bill, after 
long and violent deliberation. The law was promulgated 
and enforced pn and after July 21. According to a govern- 
ment declaration, the object of this law is to prevent sub- 
versive activities but not to suppress freedom of speech and 


_ labour union activities; Article 2 of this law clearly stipu- 


lates that this law shall not suppress the freedom of thought, 


religion, meeting, association, as well as workers’ rights to — 


Organize and to act in a body, and other liberties and rights 
guaranteed by the Japanese Constitution. However, there 


exists some anxiety that the application and interpretation 


of the law may lead to conditions resembling the former 
special police under the Security Maintenance Law. When 
such danger of the abuse in application becomes clear, the 
revision of law will be imperative.- The government as ’ well 
as the Diet must bear the responsibility for the prevention, 


of abuses, and a watchful attitude must be matnteaned by 
the nation at large. ~ 


The lgbour laws revision bills (Labour Relation Ad- 
justment Law, etc. Revision Bill, Labour Standard Law 
Revision Bill anid’ Local Public Enterprises Labour Relation 


Bill) passed on July 11 the House’ of Councillors with sub- 


stantial amendments to the original bills, and on July’ 31 
the House of Representatives. As regards the Labour Re- 
lation’ Adjustment Law, the original revision that labour 


disputes relating to public utilities or those deeméd by the 


Labour Minister of a nature to prejudice the interest of 
the public, will be subject to emergency adjustment’ by ‘the 
Minister, in which case the parties concerned will be prohibited 
from carrying on the dispute for fifty days was amended 
on the following points: the Prime Minister is empowered 
to decide emergency adjustmrent in cases when there is 


actual danger of prejudice to the public interest; the Minis- . 


ter’s decision is subject. to the'approval of the Central Labour 
Committee comprising more than five members acting as 
representatives of the public interest. 


revision according to which the Publie Utilities Labour Com- 


-mittée is authorized to reject applications for arbitration in 


The original text ° 


the event prior negotiations are deemed insufficient, was dis- _ | 


carded. The revision of the cooling-off period prior to 
labour disputes from thirty to fifteen days was amended 
to ten days notice. The government policy to interfere 
in labour disputes has tas been countered to some extent. 


Labour Movement 


The five strikes directed by the Labour Kdispatoe Com- 
mittee achieved.some success in the revision of labour, laws, 
but, on the other hand, the opposition btween the leftist 
and the rightist unions has appeared on the surface. As a 
result, the difference of opinions in the leading labour unions 
has become pronounced as to fundamental policies of the 
General Council of Trade Unions, etc. New leftist execu- 
tive officers have been elected at the ordinary meeting of the 


At the extraordinary 


| 


the Leftist Socialist 
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FREE CHINA AN 


IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


- It is now three years that the National Government of 
China evacuated from the China mainland. Since the Com- 
munists took over control of the country: there has been a 
radical change in the labor situation. Long working. hours, 
ow pay, and inadequate provision of labor welfare facilities, 


ete. now prevail throughout the mainland. Their self- 


trumpeted slogan “dictatorship of the proletariat” as the 
ultimate goal of communism seems to be void of meaning to 
the laboring class. 

Under the National Governmerit, the factories are 
operated on a 8-hour system. It is true that when ‘there 
is need for more work, factory employees may work over- 
time. Factories in Taiwari are mostly run on a 8-to-10 hour 
per day basis, with overtime pay at about one and one-half 
times the regular wage rate, The legal basis of this ar- 
rangement is the Factories Act promulgated by the National 
Government in December, 1929. é 


After the Communists ‘condtered the mainland, the work- 


ing hours of the laboring class have been considerably pro- 
jJonged. Their 


normal working hour is 12 per day. A 
machinist, who escaped from the mainland in: June, 1951 to 
‘attend thé Second World Congress of the ICFTU (Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions) at Milan in 
early July, 1951 told the Conference that before the Com- 
munists came, he worked about 8 to 9 hours per day, but 
after the Communists took over control, the working hours 
‘were increased from 10 to 12 a day. Since the outbreak 
of the war in Korea every workman was compelled to speed 
up war production and therefore the working hours were in- 


_ ereased further to 13 and even to 16 a day. 


Long working hours are encouraged by the Communists. 

The ‘People’s Daily News” once reported with pride that 
“railway workers in Shichiachuang on the Peking-Hankow 
_ Line usually work up to 24 hours consecutively. In Septem- 
‘ber, $951, thirtysix workers worked for over 24 hours at a 
stretth: eleven worked for 27 hours at a stretch; three 
‘worked for 30 hours at a stretch; and one worked. for over 
89 hours at a stretch.” 


out stoppage was decorated by the Gommunists as a “labor 
hero.” 


in occupying in the Se Managing staff, These 
developments indicate the possibility of gaining ground by 
leftist elements in some of démocratic labour unions. 


The general meeting of the General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan which was held from July 22 to July 24, 
ended in a victory of the leftist unions; new officials were 
appointed by leftist: unions such as the Japan Electric Power 
‘Workers’ Union, the Japan Teachers’ Union, the All-Japan 
Synthetic Chemical Industry Workers’ Union, ete; a proposal 
to participate in the International Confederation of Free 
‘Trade Ynions was rejected, a policy was adopted to support 


election. 
General Council will join efforts with all organizations 8 

million workers under the four principles of péace, to fight | 
low wages, establish a minimum wage and a social security 
‘system, establish free trade and economic self-support, re- 
‘store the fundamental rights of labour, reject legislations 
oppressive for workers, safeguard peace as established in 
‘the constitution, reject rearmament, simplify labour unions 


by industries, and improve the organization of the General 


Council.’ The future movement of the rightist unions and 


the realization of policies advocated by the leftist unions 
~will be watched with keen interest. 


The one wid, worked 39 hours with- 


Party at the forthcoming general 
A declaration at the meeting stressed that the — 


~ housed in 123 rooms. 


» the Hweipei salt field, employing over 4,000 workers. 


In Free China as well as in other. democratic countries, 


when a worker is off, his time is his own. He can either 


stay at home with his family or employ his leisure for sport 
or amusement, to make social calls, or to attend a technical- 


- training course. Not so in Communist China. There are 


all sorts of group-indoctrination meetings that workers are 
forced to attend after long hours of sweat labor. Therefore, 
‘a worker has little chance to see his home and to be with 
his wife and children. He is off at 6 in the morning when . 
they are still in bed. He finishes work at 9 p.m. and im® 
mediately thereafter there is a two-to-three-hour session in 
a group discussion meeting. When he returns home at 
midnight, his family members are already asleep. 

One might think that by working longer hours a worker 
would receive better pay. In Communist China, the reverse 
‘seems to be the case. Although a laborer is working longer 
hours, his pay is less than before. The Chungshing and 
Huatung coal mines at Chiawong are situated about 30 kilo- 
meters to the northeast of Hsuchow. In these mines, about 
15,000 miners are working. In a recent issue of “Liberation 
Daily News” published in Shanghai it was reported that a 
miner-in Chiawong earned about 130,000 to 140,000 JMP 
(Jen Ming Piao) per month. As the present exchange rate 
is one U.S. dollar to 24,000 JMP (official rate) his pay is 
equivalent to only about US$4.25 per month for working 
14 hours per day and 30 days per month. This money is 
barely enough to pay for his own food, whic costs him 
3,500 JMP for two meals a day. 


‘Workers are much worse off than they were when the 
National Government was in control of China. The average 
wage of an industrial worker in Communist China would be 
from 150;000 to 200,000 JMP per month. At the official 

Yate, it would be equivalent to about US$8.00 per month. 


The wage of a worker in Taiwan is on the average double ~~ 


that of his counterpart on the China mainland today. The 
general price levels are different btween China and Taiwan 
and are hard to compare, but Taiwan laborers are faring 
much better. _ 

In Taiwan, an industrial worker is entitled to receive 
rice and housing subsidies, free medical treatment, free sup- 
plementary education, and other welfare facilities provided 
by the management. These welfare services are.offered to 
workers in addition to the regular wage payment. On China 

* mainland today, little welfare service is given to any worker. 

The January 12, 1952 issue of the “New China Daily 
News”’ published in Chungking carried the following report 
in regard to the housing condition of Taiyuan workers. 
“Taiyuan has become an important heavy-industry center 
in north China. In the past two years, the population of 
this city has grown from 240,000 to 500,000. There are 
40,000 industrial workers in Taiyuan. Housing condition 
of workers is-deplorable. It is a rather common phenomenon 
that over 20 workers are crowded in one small room. One 
room, formerly a toilet, is now abr Bea six workers. 
In one coal mine outside Taiyuan, 250 worker-families are 

In one room (10 by 10 feet) are 
housed 8 worker-families. Most of the houses are leaky. 
When there is heavy rain outside, there is also heavy rain 
-inside the houses; when the rain outside stops, rain still 
continues within’’. 

In Haichow and Funing (northern Kiangsu), there is 
Ac- 
cording to a report printed in the “L theration Daily News’”’ 
of Shanghai, “Salt workers in Hweipei die like flies. Be- 
tween January and June, 1951, over three hundred workers 
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died of malnutrition and exposure alone. Most of the 
workers sheds have no roofs. They sleep outdoors, under 
a tree if they could find one. There is no fresh water 
supply either for drinking or cooking purpose. 
supply of fresh vegetables. 


for the needy salt workers”. ‘% 


With low pay, long hours of work, and little welfare 
services, the rate of industrial diseases and accidents has_ 
been high in Red China’s industrial centers. 
Tangshan Iron and Steel Works, Tangshan Hopei, 
according to the “People’s Daily News” about 41 per- 
cent of the workers are infected with tuberculosis as a 
result of the inhalation of smoke and dust in the workrooms. 
In the foundry department of the same factory, 81 workers 
were injured in February, representing 58 percent of the 
total working force of that department. In the months of 
January and February, 41 percent of the workers in the 
Tangshan Iron and Steel Works fell sick, 


Again according to. the “People’s Daily News” the 
Tobacco Factory in Changchun, Kirin Province, is a highly 
_insanitary place to work in. In_ the long winter season, 
windows in the workrooms are tightly closed against the icy 
wind of that northern Martchurian province. Ventilation is 
bad. Workers who handled raw tobacco are perpetually 
subjected to the inhalation of tobacco dust. In one work- 
room there are 800 women workers, of whom one-fourth have 
lung trouble. 


There is slave labor in Communist China today. The 
slave workers on the mainland are drawn from the following 
sources: the former civil servants, soldiers, officers of the 


- National Government; the Kuomintang members and officials; 


the liquidated landlords; workers who participated in the 
labor movement before the Communists came; the indus- 
trialists or merchants; the paupers and the unemployed; the 
American-returned students; the Chinese christians; and 
those who in one way or another opposed ommmniins orders 
or instructions, 


It is estimated that there are well over 10. 000, 000 
people in labor camps today. Fu Tso-yi, Minister of Water 
Conservancy, reported to the People’s Political Consultative 
Council that ‘‘in the past two years, 10,370,000 conscripted 
workers participated in water conservancy work throughout 
China under the supervision of 320,000 armed police’’. These 
could be considered as slave workers, because they were 


There is 
No medical service is’ provided 


In the 
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not paid for their work. Added ‘to this sans are about 


1 ,000, 000 workers who are building the Sino-Russian : Rail- 


way, the Chenyu (Chengtu to Chungking) Line, and the 


Laiping-Chennankwan Line in Kwangsi Province, connecting | 


China and Vietnam. The Commuists-have a five-year plan 
of building about 200,000 kilometers of railroad in China; 
and the Sino-Russia Line is a part of the gigantic military 


_ transportation scheme, ‘which, when completed, bebe over- 
shadow we Chinese Eastern Railway. . 
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: orine to diverse sentiments of disappointment. 
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REPORTS FROM INDONESIA 


“ECONOMIC IC AF F AIRS’ 


(Summary of President Sukarno’ on 
of Republic) 


Economic conditions during the period Lidtiorwedi 17th 


August last year and 17th August of this year have been 
greatly affected’ by international political tensions. 


This 
‘is, among other things, apparent from the outbreak of the 
‘Korean war and from the race in rearmament and the 


stockpiling of strategic materials among various countries. 
’ Several export products were in great demand and fetched 


most favourable ‘prices so that they brought a period of 
temporary prosperity to a number of groups; a lightning 
‘in fact, lacked a firm footing or roots. 
‘This period of temporary lightning-prosperity ‘for a number 
of groups, which was not firmly rooted, was not sufficiently 
-realized by many who thought that these conditions would 
last forever. 


As soon as the race in the stockpiling of strategic 


_,-materials. yielded sufficient stocks, the sale of export 
“products. ‘grew “stiff. 


The temporary: prosperity for some 


groups warned again; it was as if.those groups were 


_“plumped down,” and in their fall or decline of. their pros- 
This 


perity, they dragged along other groups. 


addition to this, the. struggle ‘for and 
the: revolution’ have drawn many persons into the political 
» and other fields of the struggle,. while they should be set to 


“work i in thé fieldiof economic production—either as labourers 
as organizers.’ 


All this has caused a decrease in economic 
productive capacity. Only by degrees, and step by step, 


i “ean these people saint canalized and led again to the os tu of 
economics. 


Then, various eos Sain to increase the cost of 


4 production emerged. . The movement for independence has 


also brought: about. ednsciousness on the part of labour; the 
consciousness ‘with regard to demand for social ' provisions 
has brought along’ wage-increases and social care, which 
also means an added increase in the cost of production. So 
long as the prices of export products remained high, this 
However, now that prices 


be drop, all this grows to weigh more and more heavily. 


| ‘Besides the fields of enterprise where profits can be 
1A drawn immediately from the international political tension, 


there are still a great number of groups whose conditions 
have remained as they. used to be inthe past. In other 
- words, they have not yet been able. to attain an appreciable 
improvement in their standard: of living. Besides this, there 
are also to be found groups of. enterprisers who, thanks to 


_ their positions and their good organisation, are always suc- 


cessful in any: circumstances, SO that: the impression is made 


-. as if they do not feel the economic’ blows so sharply. All 


this has caused the present position, economically, not- only 
So. show a deterioration but also to contain several tensions 
which may” only be overcome tact, and 
€o-operation of.’ ‘all 

The decline in the national economy has ake caused a 
Yan in the. State revenues, so that the State budget shows 
a" deficit of: 4 milliard rupiahs: this year. However, this de- 
Ficit in’ ‘itself ig no matter of immediate concern. The stabi- 
of the“mioney, at home. as “well ; 
the time being, thanks to the presence of sur- 


golt- it,’ the sources of wealth also add 
increase this guarantee. 


important: thing” is’ to the deficit of 
— milliard rupiahs by improving production within the 


deficit of Rp. 4 billion this year. 


s abroad; will be safe- 


shortest possible time. There are sufficient ways to cover 
this deficit; they are also sufficiently easy, if co-operation 
and mutual understanding are to be found. ; 


How to realize “social justice’? By giving a proper 
and just living standard to all layers and all groups’ but 
what if the sources to fulfil those conditions are not yet . 
opened up and worked? Misunderstanding is most likely 


_in the economic field; as if by issuing or laying down econo- 


mic regulations, the economic conditions may improve at 
once! A great many people think that by merely issuing 
economic regulations the Government will be all-powerful. 
The real situation and the real facts deny this. Because 
the Government only controls one of the aspects of the 
economic field. The other aspects of the economic field are 
in the hands of the community itself; they are in the hands 
of farmers, labourers, merchants, industrial enterprisers, 
consumers; they are also influenced by other conditions, at 
home as well as abroad. 


Such are the conditions and the dmiltipticity of the 
economie aspects. The only thing the Government can do 
with its diverse regulations and measures is to show the way 
and to look for the channels. Then it will be up to the 
community itself whether it will folow those channels or 
not: 


TRADE WITH US 


Indonesia earned 91,600,000 dollars in trade with the 
US. during the first half of this year. Indonesia imported 
9,300,000,000 dollars worth of goods from the US in June 
and exported 29,100,000 dollars worth of tin, rubber and 
other items to that country. The favourable trade balance 


of 19,800,000 dollars during June was much larger than 


the monthly average during the first 5 months of 1952. 
Indonesian exports to the US in June were crude rubber 
21,677,289 dollars, tin 4,665,948, petroleum 579,943, hard 
fibre, tea, spices, and tobacco making up the remainder. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Finance Minister Sumitro has placed "before the nation 
its economic balance sheet—a study in red figures. The 
Wilopo government has inherited from its predecessor a 
This the Minister blamed 
on previous governments for unplanned and uncontrolled 
expenditures. This year’s budget will produce a slight sur- 
plus but the unrecorded spending of past administrations 
will easily submerge it. 


Warning of the consequences of the deficit, Sumitro 
said Indonesia must begin immediately to seek to reduce it 
and that the first reduction would be made next year. He 
rejected a policy of “‘consistent deflation,’”’ of severe austerity 
and government retrenchment as the answer. Instead, “we 
must approach the problem from quite another angle— 
basically different in. concept and underlying principles. 
Rather than adjusting supplies to reduce demand and re- 
stricting production, an attempt should be made to sustain | 
demand and thus indirectly to support production and supply. 
Indirect means in this field can be supplemented by direct 
investment. The fundamental idea is simple. Set a floor 
whereby minimum production and employment can be main- 
tained. With this in mind, special and specific devices must 
be applied, at times unavoidably entailing expenditures. It 
is on such fundamental concepts that our policy is based. 
It does not prevent us from cutting down unwarranted ex- 


‘penditures to such’an extent as will be consistent with the 


criteria just stated. Thus we have accepted a certain 
amount of deficit, although larger than we would deem 
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President. 


justifiable if conditions were not already predetermined, 


and concentrated our efforts on channeling expenditures into 
productive efforts.” 


Sumitro went on to warn of the dangers faced by | 
Indonesia, a country whose economic structure is basically. 


agrarian. The output of such a country is much less respon- 


- ‘sive to increased purchasing power, while it is highly vulner- 


able to the demands of world markets. The highest priority 
must be given to the production of rubber and tin, and after 
them foodstuffs. | | 

_ $umitro wasted little patience with those whom he 
described as “taking a seeming delight in waving away in- 
dustrialization of backward, areas as a dismal dream. I feel 


no inclination to enter again into fruitless theoretical argu- — 


ment on the necessity for industries te complement our 
agrarian economy. If, after the bitter experience of the 
last eight months people still fail to see the danger connected 
with the instability of a dependent agrarian (export) 
economy—they never will.’ 
The finance minister described Indonesia’s economy 
domestically as islands of inflation—the cities—in a sea 


of defiation—the rural areas. As for her foreign economic . 


ties, he stressed the monopolistic trends in both exports— 
which flow heavily to the United States and imports which 
come mainly from industrial Europe. In correlation of the 


two spheres, Sumitro pointed out that Indonesia had until 


recently been suffering from an unfavourable balance of 


trade, with imports far outweighing exports and in -con- } 
sequence draining the nation’s foreign exchange supply. ‘‘The 


recent series of regulations in this field were made to redress 
the unbalance and must be considered as one joint effort 
to stimulate domestic production and investments, to expand 
exports, to economize on public outlays of a consumptive 
nature and to check unnecessary imports.” | 


The problem of Indonesia is not primarily that of 


finance and money, but of production and hard work. 


PRESIDENT SUKARNO | 


Born at Surabais, June 6, 1901. His father, a Javanese, | 


was school supervisor; his mother a Balinese of the Brahma 
cast. After elementary and high school, he 1 
student at Bandung Technical College where he took his Civil 
Engineer’s Degree. During. his student days he was ex- 
tremely active in politics. He was a member of the “Young 
Java Association” founded in 1915 and in 1927 became 


Chairman of the Bandung “Study Club” .which propagated &@ 
non-cooperative views. 


In that same year, he in collabora- 
tion with Iskaq Tjokrohadisurjo, Sunarjo, Budiarto and Dr. 


Tjipto Mangunkusumo, founded the non-cooperative ‘Per- | 


serikatan Nasional Indonesia” (P.N.I.) at Bandung, which 


October 1946. 


ing from his understanding of their own great needs. 
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of the coup d’etat of Tan Malakka, it was withdrawn in 
In July 1948, Sukarno made a tour of 


Sumatra. During the second police action in December 1948: | 


Sukarno was captured in Jogjakarta and sent to Prapat: 
(then to Bangka). On July 6, 1949 Sukarno returned to 
Jogjakarta. | | 

Sukarno was elected president of the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia on December 17, 1949. On 


December 28, 1949 the president arrived at Djakarta. During 


all the events and political complications natural to a re- 
volution, the personality of Sukarno and his tremendous 
popularity have more than once been a-deciding factor in 
maintaining internal stability.. His twelve years of exile 


and jail with their concomitant sufferitigs, his tenacity of 


purpose, and his courage are known to the people as deriv- 
Never 
far from Sukarno’s mind are the problems. of how to lift 
the people’s burdens, to remove oppression, to better their 
surroundings and opportunities, that they may live, free 
and sovereign, alert and: responsible. 


became a 


association changed its name in May 1928 to “Partai Nasional im 


Indonesia.” 


In December 1929, he was arrested by the Netherlands Ny 


Indies Government but was soon released. 


In 1933 he was a es 


again arrested and sent to Endeh. From thence he was We) 
transferred to Benkulen in 1937 and released in July 1942 HSN 


by the Japanese and brought back to Java. 


During the 


Japanese occupation, he played an active part in politics. fir! ‘uaoene | 


On the capitulation of Japan, the Panitia Persiapan Kemerde- 


kaan Indonesia was founded in Batavia on the 14th August MF, 


1945. Sukarno being the President and Hatta the Vice- 
President. On the morning of the 17th August 1945, this 
Panitia proclaimed the Republic Indonesia with Sukarno as 

The basic idea for this Republic was the 
formation of a Unitarian State. | 


After the kidnapping of prime-minister Sutan Sjahrir by 2 


Tan Malakka and others in July 1946, the president took a 


' mpon himself sole Governmental authority. After the failure , 
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"HONGKONG COTTON INDUSTRY 
By Charles D. Sikes | 

- For many years the largest manufacturing industries ly dada the cost of food sss en assistance to indus- 

- ‘in the Colony were ship-building and ship-repairing, ac- - trial employees, such as medical attendance and first aid, in- 
“ «companied by sugar refining, rope making, cement manufac-’ structional facilities and hospitalization.’ 
= |. turing; the making of rubber footwear, electric torches, According to figures of the Labor Department, the 
~ \« dry batteries, electro-plating and engineering. The textile number of workers in registered factories of all kinds ranges 
~~ industry was represented by very small and independent around 92,000, of whom about 29,000, or roughly 31 per 
ag ‘units hidden away in tenement buildings and in cottage cent, are engaged in the textile industry. There are, as 
© | back rooms, consisting of. _hand-looms; hand-knitting. ma- previously stated, numerous tenemént or cottage workrooms 
f | chines, or’ secondhand: and out-dated power machines, pro- which are unregistered, and which spring up wherever there 
¥ ducing a limited volume of woven and knitted goods. In is an industrious Chinese community. Although. these units 
nal ‘comparatively recent years, however, some of these units have are. small and isolated they nevertheless employ thousands 
t been. grown into larger groups, and new factories have come of other workers. The number of workers employed in the 
4 into existence, these expansions. being accentuated by the spinning section is about 10,000. 


duction. 


the most approved manner.. 
of contradiction that the spinning. mills in general rank 


installation of modern equipment and by ine employment 


of qualified technicians. 


The advent of cotton spinning ‘mills, sstablianda during 
the years 1948, 1949 and 1950, has contributed largely to- 
“ward the ranking of textile manufacturing in Hongkong as a 


_ leading industry. This development was brought about by 


the march of events:in China proper. The rapid advance 
_of the Communist army had created a positjon of great 
‘uncertainty, so that textile industrialists in that country, 


| with a view to spreading their investments, diverted to - 
‘Hongkong. shipments of textile machinery already ordered, | 


or purchased additional quantitie of textile equipment to be 
delivered. in Hongkong. 


There are now here 13 cotton soladbie mills of the most 


odern construction, some being air-conditioned and all of 


‘them equipped. with uptodate machinery and laid out in 
'Jt can be said without fear 


among the best.in the world regarding equipment, efficiency, 
and quality of production. Under the supervision of com- 


‘ie petent technicians, skilled workers operate the machines in 


comfort, under conditions - ‘which induce a high rate of pro- 
The traditional skill and inherited legacy of Chin- 
se craftsmen and craftswomen are brought into full play. 
Most of the machines installed were built in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. These are preferred, 


calihough machinery: of Swiss and Japanese manufacture is 


giving satisfaction. Electric power, generated by enterpris- 
ing local companies, is available in sufficient quantity to 


The number of spindles operating in Hongkong is about 
200,000. These are worked three shifts in 24 hours, so 
that when in full employment, they produce about 13,5007 
bales (of 400 lbs) of yarn per month net or 64,800,000 
pounds per annum. The counts range from 10s to 42s. The 


A 
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‘provide for evety machine to be driven by an individual This flexible Plan allows you wide freedom in your choice of ports-of-call and 


motor, thus increasing efficiency. The complete absence of 
4 : belting and overhead shafting adds to the safety of opera- 
| tors, so that. the workers are able: to:move about freely 
| without the danger of entanglement. The lighting and 
ventilating arrangements in the mills are first class. The 
industry here is much younger than many overseas and is 
far less concentrated as compared with larger centers. 
There is no: reservoir of skilled:labor, such as there is 
‘where families for generations have engaged in the 
industry. Skilled workers. had to be.imported from Shang- 
hai-to form a nucleus for training local labor. The aptitude 
of the Cantonese ‘girls’ and: youths and their unflagging 
energy are remarkable, so that in a very short time enough 
“workers were’ ‘trained fill’ ‘all’ requirements; and, in 
|. “Many cases, these teplaced of the original imported 
labor units, who réturnéd to ‘their orivifial homes. in China. 
-| "The “wage ‘rates for both male and female operatives are 
*} comparable with those obtaining, in, any, of the large textile 
cenkerts elsewhere. ‘Workers* are. addition, provided by 
the mill “companies. with free . in ‘the, dormitories 
within the mill compounds, which are ji by electricity 
and: provided -with' modern 


how long you spend at each one, and it saves you money too. Its cost is 
half the normal return-fare for each sector of your journey, and the cheapest 
combination of through fares is selected to give you the henefit of the most 
economic fare. | 

Information Bookings: 

Consult your usual Travel Agent or 

Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. (General Agents in 


H.K. & China), 14-16, Pedder St., H.K., Tel. 27765-6 and 
1, Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Telephone 59161-2-3. 
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machines are, however, arranged to spin up to 60s count be huge ‘surplusés such’ as were available for dumping into 


without requiring major alterations. 


Some of the cotton spinning mills are equipped with 
looms and machinery for weaving. Last year there were 
about 1,200 looms in active opération in these plants. Ex- 
pansion will add to existing plants another 1, 000 looms. In 
the weaving section proper, comprising some 165 indepen- 
dent factories, the number of power looms employed is about 
4,500. They are of various types, ranging from Lancashire 
plain looms and box looms for colored cloth, to the latest 
type of British Northrop automatic looms. About 6,580 
hand looms are employed, producing cloths of.good quality. 
The weaving section concentrates mainly on the production 
of medium and heavier weight cloths made from medium and 
coarse yarns. Some types of finer varieties of cloth, such 
as poplins and cambrics, are manufactured from yarns im- 
ported from the United Kingdom or Continental mills. The 


total capacity of the weaving factories is estimated at 


1,860,000 pounds of cloth per month. 
Knitting factories operate some 3,700 power machines 


combined with approximately 1,750 hand-operated machines. | 


These, when fully employed, turn out a variety of goods 
in hosiery, underwear, and outer garments amounting to 
1,700,000 pounds per month. 

In addition there are two wool spinning mills, 
teasing mills, a silk weaving mill, 13 bleaching and dyeing 
factories, seven cloth calenderers, 25 garment and shirt 
factories and a number of hat and button factories, 


As in most textile centers, the cotton industry in Hong- | 
kong must import its raw cotton, and the volume of ‘its 


business depends largely upon the ability to obtain adequate 


_Supplies of the raw material at competitive prices, and upon. 


the ability to acquire certain accessories necessary for the 
adequate maintenance of the mills. 
tion of world circumstances was responsible for curtailing 
the available supplies of cotton. The total absence of any 
allocation of American raw cotton for Hongkong caused 
a serious inconvenience. These difficulties were gradually 
overcome, the cotton mills emerging through the trying 
period satisfactorily. The representations made by Hong- 
kong to the authorities in the United States ended in a 


suitable arrangement, dnd the flow of American cotton to. 


Hongkong has been resumed. Supplies of cotton during 


the past season were drawn from Egypt, Brazil, Turkey, 


Burma and the Sudan, as well as from -Pakistan. 


An examination of the statistical data published by the 


Department of Commerce and Industry will reveal the sur- 
prising fact that although China is an important market, 
it represents only a minor proportion of the trade in Hong- 
kong. The principal destinations to which Hongkong manu- 


factured yarns and cloths were exported during last year 


were Pakistan and Indonesia. Other markets to which 
- quantities were shipped were the United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Australia, the African markets, Malaya, 


North Borneo, soak i, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Burma. 


Hongkong cotton mills are proud to have played an 
important part in supplying materials required by the Bri- 
tish Army Land Forces in the Far East, which takes in 
Hongkong, Singapore and Korea. Increasing future com- 
petition in the world's markets for cotton textiles can. be 
expected. There is at present a fairly strong resistance on 
the part of many other cotton fabric producers to the re- 
establishment of Japan on its prewar export market footing, 
~ based as it was on low. wage rates and tremendous labor 

resources. It is, however, probable that the competition 
from a re-established Japanese industry will be tempered by 
the factor of increased cost of living, necessitating increased 


wages and by the absence, at least for a few years, of the 
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foreign markets during the prewar period. 


The importance of maintaining Hongkong as an advance 
post of democracy in the Far. East cannot be sufficiently 
stressed. Perhaps the best answer to the question of Hong- 


kong’s outlook for ‘textiles. is the cautious optimism of the 


industry leaders and their determination to forge ahead. 
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NANCE & COMMERCE 


"HONGKONG COMMODITY 


MARKETS 


Trade still “seems dormant where 
most of Hongkong’s markets are con- 
cerned, the exception being in China 
- Produce, which continued last week 
to flow into the Colony while for a 
change vegetable oils began once more 
to flow out to: European countries. | 
China Trade—Trade. with. Central 
China showed an improvement last 
- week, commodities taken under the 
barter. system in return for those 
received in the Colony having increased 
to a great extent, while 


under. foreign exchatige also 
increased, 


| _ Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
October 25, 1952 


Neatly all markets were 


view. Cotton Yarn, which had rallied 


ivity and _ relapsed into 
quietness, ‘th dealers from Thailand 
and Burma making only limited pur- 
ehases.: Metals continued inactive, 
“transactions being- on «a restricted 
~ geale; Thai and Indonesian traders 
were interested in constructional 


Iron Sheets from Japan caused specu- 
lative dealers to liquidate their hold- 
ings. Industrial Chemicals showed 
steady. trading, with dealers attempting 
to keep up prices. South Korea and 
“Taiwan are at prevent the main sup- 
port of the — paper market; stocks 
' gre running down as a result. of the 
reluctance of holders to place indents 


uncertainty in regard to prices. Fin- 


dJand and Norway are apparently 


plying direct. some of China’s. 
ments in newsprint. The China Pro- 


duce market was active; transactions 
‘were recorded in vegetable oils with - 


‘Italy, West Germany, the Netherlands 
and Belgium, and activity was also 
shown by exporters to Japan (rosin, 
wunhulled sesamum, raw lacquer, potato 


ghips, vegetable wax, castor seeds), 


“Taiwan (rosin, linseed oil, rice. & wheat 


bran), Thailand (tea, rosin, garlic), 
India (cassia lignea, galangal, 
cassia 


‘Pakistan (galangal, 
wheat bran), Indonesia (garlic), 
South “Korea. (rosin). 
Arrivals from China. and Taiwan 
. included the following: ‘Woodoil 60 
ge rapesééd oil 340 tons, aniseed oil 
5 drums, soyabean 120 tons, 
¢itronella oil 220 drums, peppermint 
oil 5. drums, rice bran 1000 bags, beans 
$3,480 bags, bitter almonds 420 ba 
’ (new crop), sesamum 7,100 bags, rosin 
1370 cases, cassia ‘lignea 350 bales, 
Taw silk 80 cases, cotton 1650 


purchases 


1/16” 


by dullness during the week under re-. 


‘slightly at commencement, failed to. 
maintain: 


$50, G16 $51. G24 . $80 per 
materials;‘a constant supply of Galva. 


15%” "32.40, 244" $2.10, 


for further supplies ‘with the existing _ Waste, Waste 18” x 24” tonnage pack- 
? 


bales, 2880 bales, white ramie 
40 bales, feathers 129 bales, ‘garlic 
1060 “baskets, groundnuts 528 bales, 
tea 5960 cases. 


HK Commodity Prices Oct. 20-25, 1982 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul = 133. 33 Ibs) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 20’s $1470 & 

$1520 per bale. Italian. 20’s $1200 & 

$1340 per bale, 32’s $1680, 42’s $2380. 
per bale. Indian 16’s $1095 pe r bale, 

26’s $1280/$1310 per bale. gyptian 
20’s $1315 per bale. 


‘Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 NT- 
roller gin $2.45 per lb, LSS-r.g. $2.42, 


‘AF-r.g. $2.40, 289F-r.g. $2.50 per Ib. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ 5/16” $57 per picul, %4”’ 
$54, %”—1” $45, 1%” $46 per ieul; 


HK make 20'—40’ 


$41.50 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
& 3/32” $88 per picul, %”— 

| $70 per picul (sellers). Galvd 
Tron Sheets G24 65 cents per Ib, G28 
69 cents; Japan G31 3° x 7’ $7. 20 per 
sheet. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets 3’ x 

G26~68 cents per lb. 
Sheets, standard qual, U.K. 
sheets 2’ $4.50 per lb, Japan 1 
metres G20 $3.20 per Ib. Copper _ 
‘Wire G8 $510 picul. Galvd. Iron 
Wire, Europe $53 per picul, Gi4 
picul. 
Shafts 20’°—22’ 1%” $70 per picul. 
Steel Ropes, Wire, U.K. 1” $2.70 per 
$1.90, 
4 $1.80 per lb. Wire Nails, kegs 
G15 1”, Gi4 1%” & G10 2%” $56 per 
picul G11 & G8 $55, G7 4” $59, G6 
5’ & G5 6” $60 per picul; Europe 
under 1” G17 %” $62.per picul. 
Sheets, Europe 3’ x 8’ G6 $185 per 
picul. Tinplate, U.K. 20” x 28”? wooden. 
case $227. Electrolytic Tinplate 


ing ordinary makes $160 per 200 lbs. 


Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Glacial, Holland 20 kg carboy 84 cents 
per lb. Acid, Carbolic (Phenol), Aus- 
tralia. 448 lbs $2.70 per Ib. Acid, 
Chromic; Flakes, Italy $1.30 per Ib. 
Acid, Citric Crystals, U.K. 1 ewt drum 
$1. 90 per lb. Ammonium Chloride, 

.K. $42 per 1 cwt bag. Calciunr 


- Hypochlorite 60% 50 kg drum, Japan | 
- 81 cents per ‘lb. Carbon Black, Ger- 


many, 145% Ib case $185. Carbon 
Tetra-chloride, U.K. 300 kg barrel 
$1.41 per tb. Gum Arabic, Egypt 66 

g  gunny bag 9 per picu 
Sodium Hydrosulphite, Germany 60 kg 
$190 per drum. Sodium  Perborate, 
Germany 100 kg drum 70 cents & 64 


cents per lb. 


Paper—Art Printing, — U. K. (two 
sides) 85 lbs $96 per:ream. Bond 
Paper, watermarked 22” x 34” 32 lbs 
white $25 per ream, coloured $36 per 
ream; unwatermarked 32 lbs $24.30 


per ream. Foolscap cream laid 48-—60 


Tbs 264%” x 38” $1.45 per Ib., miscel. 


prance 90. cents per Ib. Manifold 


per ream, Germany $125; 


sper ton c & f. 
$800 per ‘picul. 


Zinc . 


‘Paper 29” 16 lbs, Sweden & 
' Norway $16 #er ream, Czech $15.20 


per ream. Cigarette Paper 20” x 30”, 
Japan $14.50 per ream. Greaseproof 
Paper 17% lbs 20” x 30”, Germany 
$18 per ream. MG Cap 17% Ibs 
coloured; Europe $13.20 per ream, 
white Norway $11.40 per ream. MG 


Sulphite Paper 47 lbs brown, Poland 


$32.50 per ream, white 35” x 47” $33, 
60—160 Ibs brown 95/92 cents per Ib. 
MG Ribbed Kraft 47 lbs 35” x 47” $36 
per lb, Waterproof Kraft 35” x 47” 


(120 Ibs, Belgium $110 per ream. News- 


print in roll; Japan 52gr 31” 34 cents 
per Newsprint in ream 50 
Ibs ae x 43” $22.50 per ream. 
Duplex Board, 240 lbs, Sweden $135 
Japan -220 
Ibs 45 cents per lb; 280- 380 Ibs Europe 


75 cents per Ib. ‘Strawboard, Yellow, 


26” x 31” Holland 10—12 oz $450 per 
ton, 14—16 oz $445 per ton; Japan 
10—16 oz $450 per ton. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk 
$213 per picul, in drums $224 per picul | 
(nom), European buying offer £235 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg 
Cassia Oil 80—85% 
ca $1750 per picul (nom). Groundnut 
Oil, Tientsin in. drums $126 per picul. | 
Soyabean Oil $98 per picul. Rapeseed 

Oil $97 per picul (nom). Teaseed Oil 
2% ffa $148 per picul (nom), European 
buying offer £162 per ton c &f. Other 


| wy Aniseed Star, Nanning $280 


picul. Cassia Lignea, West River 

80. 1b bale fob $60 per picul. Cassia 
Unscraped, Honan $79 per picul. Alum, 
Fukien $32 per picul. Bitter Almonds. 
gree per picul. Castor Seed, Tientsin 
q $55 per picul. Duck Feathers 65%, 
Tien $391 per picul. Garlic, Kum-. 
shan toasted $92 per picul, Blgteny 2q 
$48.20. Galangal, high grade $39 per 
picul. Bran, Rice, Changsha $18.80 
per picul; Wheat, Hankow $19.90. 
Groundnut Cake, "Tsingtao $26.50 per 
icul. Menthol Crystals $46 per picul. 
otato Chips (old stock) $180 per 
icul. Rosin, Raw $125 per picul. 
sin, East River AA F sy $103 per 
quintal, A grade $96, B grade $92, M 
grade $90, Mixed grade lq $85, 2q 
$78, H grade $83 per qumtal; West 
River, lower grade $65 per quintal. 
Lacquer, Crude, Shensi $620 per picul, 
Szechuan $580 per picul. Sesamum 
Unhulled, Kwongchowwan black $80 
per picul, Hankow brown 2q $60 per 


picul. Silk Waste, Antung lq $520 per 
picul. Vegetable ‘Wax Szechuan $720 
per picul. Minerals: Arsenate, Crude 


$440 per picul. Fluorspar 85% $180 
per picul. Tungsten Ore 65% $1240/ 
$1200 per picul. Tea: Foochow lq 
$180 per picul, lower qual $140; Tai- 
wan Scented medium $340 per piculs 


-Paochung Green $260 per picul. 


Beans: Black, Shanghai lq $64 per 
icul; Green (large) Tientsin $42.70, 
aifeng 1q in gunny bags $43.50; Green 
(small); Kalgan (new) $54, Hankow 


$35. 20; Red, Tientsin (new) $70 per, 


picul.” 
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COMMERCIAL, N 


Hongkong Factories 


A new cotton yarn and textile mill 
is- to be erected in Singapore. and 
-will start operations by.-the end of 
this year. The new mill will be 


capitalized at HK$5 million to - be 


‘equally subscribed in Hongkong and. 
Singapore. 


canvas bags, hats and fire hose has 
‘been given permission to establish a 
branch in Taiwan. : 


‘China-Ceylon Trade 


A trade agreement signed in Peking 
‘between the Govt of Ceylon and the 
Central People’s Republic of ‘China has 
been approved by the Cabinet in 
Colombo. _The agreement is intended 


- to promote and enlarge to the greatest 


ssible extent commerce 
etween the two countries. 


The value of the goods 
changed under the agreement is . ex- 


and trade 


pected to reaeh approx £18% million 


«annually on each side. Rice and rub- 
“ber will form the subject of . separate 
‘proposals, but commodities listed in 
the agreement include coal, wheat, flour 
-and newsprint from China to Ceylon, 
and cocoanut oil, cocoa, hides & skins 
-from Ceylon. 


‘ British Colonial Welfare Scheme 


New loans and grants made under 
the British Colonial Welfare Scheme 
‘during the period April 1951 to March 
1952 to Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore, 
‘North Borneo and Sarawak totalled 
~£1,179,710. 


Thai Exports of Rice in 1951 


In 1951 exports of rice from Thai- 
land amounted to about 3,267 million 
‘ pounds, or about 21% of the world 
trade in rice. This was slightly above 
‘the exports for 1950 and’ well over 
the pre-war yearly average of 2,920 
million pounds in terms of milled ‘rice 
‘ over the period 1936-40. 


World Shipbuilding 


In the third quarter of 1952 world 
shipbuilding reached a total of 5,864,- 
873 tons gross, as compared with 


_ 5,614,183 in the previous quarter and 


5,680, 568° in the Jan.-March quarter, 
according to figures issued by Lloyd’s 


- Register Shipbuilding Returns in res- 


pect to merchant vessels of 100. tons 
gross and over. Returns are not avail- 


able for Russia, China and Poland. 


' + Great Britain & N. Ireland came first 
with 


tonnage under construction 
amounting to 2,062,482 (an increase 


> of 13,759), followed by Japan with 


603,500 (146,867 increase); next 
came the US with 600,173 (a fall of 


. 85,891), Germany 472,971 (increase of 


67,165) The Netherlands 381,138 (a 
fall of 20,944), Sweden 375,958 (43, 965 
increase), Italy 835,104 (36,523 in- 


crease), France 309, 291 (80,039 fall), 


Norway 167,342 (20, 34G. increase), 


». Denmark 130,175 (22,898 increase). 
¥ 


/ 


to be ex- 


has a large re-export 


Was 


average 


The total tonnage being constructed 


for countries: other than the country: 
- -of building amounted to 1 869,751 tons 


gross, of which 34 ‘3% is under con- 
oe: in Great Britain & N, = 
n 


The largest additions. to their pace 


ing fleets were made by Gt. Britain & 
N. Ireland with 1,474,315 tons gross, 


with 640, 743. and the US with 


Oil tankers of 1,000 tons gross, and 
upward under construction in the world 
in the third quarter amounted. to 
2,926,974 tons, an increase of 350,589 


since the end of the previous quarter. 


At.the end of September oil tankers 
formed 49:9% of total merchant ton- 


nage under construction against 45.9% 


previously. 


Of the tanker total: 764,996 tons. 


were for registration in Great Britain 
& N. Ireland, 460,359 . for 
361,755 for Panama and 229 262, for 


INTRA-REGIONAL TRADE IN 


COTTON GOODS 


India has a large cotton textile in- 
dustry by world standards and exports 


a considerable quantity of cotton cloth. 
_ China’s textile industry has also been 


well developed but at present it is not 
a large exporter of cotton textiles. 
Japan occupies a dominant position in 
the region not only’ because of its 
large cotton industry but also because 
of its highly-industrialized 
Hongkong has also a big textile indus- 
try catering to the export market and 
trade. Other 
countries in Asia and the Far East 
produce very little textiles for domestic 
consumption. 


India: Before World War Il India 
the fourth largest » exporter of 
cotton piece goods, although it was at 
the same time a net importer of an 
of 570 million metres in 
1937-38. In post-war years and up to 
1949 India maintained its position as 
number four exporter, but in 1950 it 
spurted to the top position by export- 
ing 1,109 million square yards; at the 
same time its imports dropped. to 6 
million metres. However, the upward 
swing in the export. trade was accom- 
panied by a decline im domestic con- 
sumption. Due to the deterioration of 
the supply position in the country 
drastic restrictions on exports were 
instituted by the Government which 
brought down exports in 1951 to 830 


million square yards and placed India 


as third ranking exporter. 


In 1938-39 more than 62% of India’s 
exports of cotton piece goods went to 
countries in the ECAFE region. Dur- 
ing the last war India strengthened 
its markets in Africa and the Middle 
East where, since after the war, it 
has become “a. serious ‘competitor of 
the United Kingdom. Due to the 
grow.ng competition from Japanese 


Norway, . 


economy. 
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and United’ States textiles and the 
increased: proportion of fine and super- 
-finé-cloth in: Indian exports which are 
more in demand in other markets, only 
46% of Indian cotton goods exports in 
1950-51 found their way into the 
markets of the region. Chief buyers 
of Indian cotton textiles have been 
and are Burma; Federation of Malaya 
and Ceylon which together absorbed 
more than 60% of the Indian exports 


y 


in 1987-88 and 40% in 1950-51. After _ 


partition, Pakistan became one of the 
principal buyers ‘of Indian cotton piece 
goods when in 1948-49 it imported 
more than 156 million. but. sub- 
sequently and due mainly to difficulties. 
arising from divergent colicios adopted 
by the two countries regarding de- 
valuation, Pakistan’s imports of Indian’ 


textiles’ sharply declined. At present — 


Pakistan imports. more cotton piece 
goods from Japan and the United King- 
dom. India’s share in the textile im- 
ports of -the States of Indochina as- 


sociated with the French Union, Indo- — 


. nesia, Philippines and Thailand is-very 
small. 


‘Hongkong: Cotton, yarn and 
cotton piece goods constitute nearly 
‘20% of the total export and re-export 
trade of Hongkong. There has been 
a steady increase in the percentage 
‘since 1947 when the ratio was 14%, 


25%, 1960, 28%. in 20% 


in 1950. 


In 1950 over. 130 ‘mello metres of 
cotton cloth and about 35,000 tons of 
yarn were exported from Hongkong. 
More than 60% ‘of the total export of 
¢otton cloth were purchased by China, 
Federation of Malaya and the Philip- 

pines. Approximately 21% of the 
total quantity .of cotton cloth exported 
represented the share of the Colony’s: 
textile industry in the export. trade. 

~* Japan: . 
portant position in Japan’s export. 
‘trade. In 1950 cotton cloth and cot- 
ton yarn exports were valued at 
US$239.7 million, equivalent to about 
30% of the value of total exports. 
Before the last war China, Indonesia, 


Cotton goods occupy an im- — 


me) 


To 


A, 


U 


India, Singapore and Thailand were °_ 


‘the principa buyers in the region of 
Japanese cotton goods, having absorb- 
ed more than 45% of Japan’s exports. 
The loss of the huge market in China 
in 1950 was mainly responsible for 
the slump in cotton errr exports to 
these countries to 29%. Whereas 
more than 16% of Japanese exports 
of cotton cloth to the region went to 
China in 1937, only a little more than 
3% trickled into China in 1950. Pakis- 
tan took the place of China. as chief 
buyer of Japanese cotton -cloth in 
(1950, having bought more than 225 
million square yards; Indonesia ranked - 
second with a purchase of 197.5 mil- 
fion square yards. 
accounted fom 423.6 million square 
yards or over 44% of Japan’s cotton 
cloth exports to the region in 1951 
(eleven months only). Other  cus- 
. tomers in the region and the quantity 
they: bought in 1951 in million square 
yards were Singapore, 43.7; Thailand, 
9; 36; China 18. 6; Cey- 


These two countries | 
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Jon, 12.3; 


4.5; Federation of Malaya, 3.8; States 
of Indochina afsoeciated with, the French 
Union, 0.4 and India, 01. 


Pakistan was also the Yeading ‘pur- 
chaser in the region of Japanese cot- 
ton yarn, followed by Burma, Indo- 
Bg esia, China, Philippines, Hongkong, 

hailand Singapore, States. of. Indo- 
china associated with the French Union, 
India, Federation of Malaya and Ce a 
lon. These countries of the ECAFE 
region bought 95% of the total Japa- 
nese: exports of cotton yarn in 1951 
(eleven montha) 


HONGKONG INCORPORATE ED: 


ee Leighton Hill Road, 1st floor, Hons 


-Nominal 


‘COMPANIES 


The following new nia” com- 
‘panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week 18, 


1952 :— 


ON KEE LAND INVESTMENT AND 
LOAN COMPANY, LIMITED—To pur- 
chase, take on lease, etc, any land and 
hereditaments of any tenure, etc.; 

Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office,.. 27, Kennedy Road, 
ground floor Victoria, _ Hongkong; 
‘Subseribers—Tang 


Epa Road, Hongkong, Merchant: 
"Tang Cha 
floor, Hongkong Spinster. 


n Lap, 27, Kennedy Road, 1st © 


TRADESHIPS LIMITED—To  pur- 


chase, hire, build, etc. steam and other 


ships, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$200,- 


000; Registered Office, Room 306, Loke 


Yew Building, Victoria, 


Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Jack  IKionel 


Kay 


‘Merchant; Robert Noel Richards, 4C, 
Hill View Apartments, Kadoorie 


| Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant. 


< 


HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE : 


QUOTATIONS j 


K. Gort. ‘Loans 


Loan, 100 b. 


344% Loan (108% & 1940), nom. 


| (1948) 89% 


Banks 


& S. Bank, 1405 'b; 1410 sa. 
HK, & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.); 


nomy,, 


: Chartered Kank. 11A6 nom. 
“Mercantile 
. Bank of East Asia, 149 b. 


‘Bk. A. & B. £19% nom. 


Union Ins., ‘9669 


_China Underwxitess, 


HE. Fire Ins., 130 b, 


160 b. 


Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 


gkong, | 


Shells (Bearer), 79/4%. 


U. Waterboats, 11.60 b. 


UW. Waterboats (Bonus), 18: 80 nom. : 


1.40 ‘be. | 4 


3 


Docks, Whartes. 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 92 b. 
North Point Wharves, 6% s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2% be 
H.K: Docks, 21.80 s. ; 
China Providents (Old), 12.70 b. 
China Providents (New), 6. 20 nom. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1. 
45% b. 


| Mining 
Raub Mines, 5.35 nom. 
~H.K. Mines, 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H & S. Hotels, 6.60 b. 

H.K. Lands (Old), 56 b. 

H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 
554% 

S’hai Lands, 1 275 b. 

Humphreys, 13 b. 

H.K. Realties, 2.05 . 

Chinese Estates, 140 b. 


H.K.: Tramways, 20.30: b. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 82% b . ° 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 16 b. 
Star Ferries, 116 b. | 3 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 9% b. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), b. 
H.K. Electrics, 23 b. 

- Macao: Electrics, 10.90 -b. 
Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. | 
Telephones, 17.40 

Telephones (Rights), 4 he 
Gas, 90c. nom. 


Industrials 


Maeg. (Ord.), 23.40 b. 
Cements, 17.90 b. 
Ropes, 19% b. 


Stores 


“Dairy 19.90 b.. 
‘Watsons, 25.80 b. 

L. 29% b. 
Sinceres 234 b 
China Emporium, 9%. nom. 2 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85. sa. 

Kwong Sang Hong. 125 

On (H.K.), 50% nom. 

Miscellaneous 
Entertainments, 17% nom. 
International Films, 70¢. 

- K, Constructions 

(Fully Pd.), 2.70 nom. 
‘(Partly Pd.), 2.20 nom... 


Pilings, 9 nom. 


"Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 
-Marsman. (H.K.), 474%c. nom, 
yhai- Loan, 1.125 b. 


/Yangtsze Findnce,. 5.10 b, 


| Issue), 


573 


Rubber Companies | 
Anglo-Dutch, 1.40 nom.: 
Anglo-Java, 30c. nom. 


_ Ayer Tawah, 3.40..nom. 


Bute Plantation; -2.15 nom. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2% b. 


: Dominion Rubber, 2 nom, 


Java-Consolidated, 35¢c, nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.90 b. 


’  Kroewoek Java, 50c. nom. 
Langkat, nom. 


Rubber Trust, 2% s, 
Shanghai Kedah, 5 b. 


Shanghai Kelantan, 60c, nom. 


Shanghai Pahang, 1.05 b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom.. 
Sungala, 2 nom, |... 
Sungei Duri,. 3.30 nom. 
Tanah Merah, 72c. b. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 2% nom. 


ap WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
LTD. 


) 
.: NOTICE is hereby given that 
’ the Annual General Meeting of 
) Shareholders will be held at the 
) Registered Office of the Company, 
. 701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 26th 
» November, 1952, at 10.30 am. 

4 for. the following purposes :— 
1. ‘To receive and consider the 
. Directors’ Report and Statement 
) of Accounts for the year ended 
} 81st March, 1952, | 
8. To-declare a: Dividend. 
} 
, 3. To elect Directors. 
| 
4. To appoint Auditors. 


5: To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Company. 


“The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 15th 
to the 26th November, 1952, both 
days inclusive. 7 


, BY Order of the Board of 
Directors, 


W. G. E. LANNAMAN, 
Secretary. 


» Hong Kong, 22nd October, 1952. 
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“SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 
The advent of the Deepavali. holiday | 


eut short a most active week on Mala- 
yan markets. Once again I 
rovided the major portion with a fair 
in Tins but only negligible 
business in Rubbers and Loans. ~ 


The presentation of the Singapore 
Budget revealed a strong financial state 


which, despite heavily increased expen- 


diture, can be maintained throughout 
the year without increased taxation. 
And so the fears expressed that pres- 
sure would be applied by- the. Federa- 


tion for an increase in the Pan Mala-— 


yan rates of Income Tax have been 
premature. Undoubtedly the assurance 
that Singapore financiers could reckon 
on the maintenance of the status-quo 
for a twelve month led’ to confidence 
being expressed by the absorption of 
the balance of..several. large parcels 
of Industrials which had been offering 
in recent weeks. Nevertheless despite 
the able showing by the Financial 
Secretary, a very real danger for the 
future is building up in the ever in- 
creasing vote for personal emoluments 
with a concomitant liability for pen- 
sions for decades to come. It wouid 


be most instructive to have a compari- . 


son of the cost of government for 
Singapore in 1938 and in 1952. The 
cost has multiplied, we imagine, in a 
manner out of all proportion to the 
index of living costs, but it would be 
fatuous to suggest that the island is 
now better administered or internal 
security increased. Also we would 


_. deprecate the precipitate action being 


taken to ‘increase personnel merely to 
expedite the expenditure on _public 
works. Undue haste is costly in any 


sphere and nowhere more so than in. 


Government activities. 


The many millions sunk Changi 
airfield from 1947 to 1950 by the 
various authorities and more recently 
the attempt at housing by the purchase 
of a building estate should stand as 
warnings against rushing. into half- 
baked schemes and,’ with a definite 
trend developing in world markets to- 
wards a cheapening of most supplies, 
surely the desirability of a deliberate 
spending policy is postulated. | 


The activity in the shares of the two 
smelting concerns, described in our last 
circular, reached its peak on Saturday 
when Straits Traders touched $24.25 
oS Consolidated Tin Smelters 24/4%. 

e Sunday press published a state- 
ment from the Chairman of Directors 
of Straits Trading Company Limited 


ustzials 


pense 


who told of tests to ascertain the com- 
mercial value. of columbite contained 
in the Pulau Brani dumps but he warn- 
ed that certain published figures should 
be treated with reserve. 
Straits Traders receded to $21.75 
Wednesday and at this price 


buyers appeared who were 


up to the end. 


In the rest of the“industrial section 
good clearances were effected of Fraser 
& Neave, Wearne Brothers and Struits 


Steamship and a useful turnover effect- » 


ed in Malayan Cement on up country 
demand. The London market- saw 
some activity in Traction Singapore 
Ordinary and Preference at improved 
rates, consequent on the im 
payment of all arrears of. dividend. on 
the preference issue. Locally no _ busi- 


ness was recorded in either class of 
share but-a.pareel of Traction 


Debentures went to London at £74%. 


In dollar tins Petaling changed be- 
tween $6.40 and $6.45. Rantau firmed 
to $5.00 and Sungei Way were taken 
at $4.10 and later wanted 
despite the reduced output for the 
September quarter. Among Austra- 
lians Austral Amalgamated advanced 
further as did Rawang Concessions and 
Burma Malay. London increasede its 
bids for Pahang to 17/-, where there 


was” small business, and local 


took Malayan Tins at 24/44. 
~ With the Rubber commodity moving 


between 73 3/8 cents and 75 1/8 cents 


per lb. there was little inclination for 


buyers of Rubber shares to _ operate . 


even when it was reported that 
Washington was at last seized with the 


dangers arising from reduced national 


incomes of countries dependent on 
rubber for the major part of the ex- 
of holding a common front 
against Communism. 


Business in Loans was at low ebb— | 


a natural aftermath of the issue of 
two loan issues on Malayan markets in 
quick succession. | 


The removal of credit restrictions on — 


trading banks in Australia and the 
resultant revival in markets caused a 
few local investors to increase their 


holdings of leading Australian indus- 


trials. 


Business Done. 11th-16th October. 
Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelter Ord. 


24/4% to 23/-, Fraser & Neave $3.95 to $4.00, 
Gammon .12% and $2.75. Hammer $2.65, 
_ Hongkong Bank (Colonial) $7465, Malayan 


Cement $1.25 and $1.26%4, Malayan Collieries 
$1.50 and $1.471%4, Robinson $38.10, Singapore 


Cold Storage $4.50, Singapore Traction 414% 


nding Ord. 


66/-. 


higher 


FAR EASTE 


Debs. £74%4, Straits Times $4.15, 

a, $24.26 to $21.75, Straits Steamship $18.75 
and $18.50, Waugh $2. 2714 to, $2. 

William: Jacks $$.4 


Tins. . Petaling $6.40 to $6.45, Rantau $5.00,. 
Sungei Way $4.10. 


Austral’ -Amalgamated’ 18/9, Malay 
41/6, Berjuntai 28/-, Jelapang 38/-, Larut i6/-, 
Pungah 22/9 and 23/-, Rawang Concessions 
49/-, Rawang : Tinfields 9/10%, Malayan Tin 
24/4%4, Pahang Consolidated 17/-. 


Gold. Raub $3.00 to $2.90. 


Rubbers. Malay $1. River- 
view 3/3. 


British- Borneo: Petroleum 35/3. 

- Sterling Investments. British American 
bacco 104/-, Distillers 17/8%, 
42/4%, Turner & Newall Ord. 96/5. 


Australian ‘Investments. Australasian Paper 


EVIEW 


Pulp 23/3, Lightburn 19/5, Mount Lyell 


Olympic Tyres 14/8, Swan 10/ 5 
10/6, all Australian currency. — 


South African Investments. De Beers deferred: 


THE SHANGHAI PAHANG . 
RUBBER: ESTATE, .LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the 
Companies Ordinance, 
Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-fifth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of - 
the Company. 101/2. Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road Centrai. 
Hong:Kong,y.on Wednesday, 26th § 
November 1952 at noon,, to adopt 
Report. and Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June 1952, to 
declare a Dividend, to elect a 
Director, to elect Auditors and to 
transact any other ordinary busi- 
ness. 


The Transfer Book and Share — 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 17th to 26th Novem- 
ber 1952, both days inclusive. 


By. Order of the Directors, 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 


Hong Kong, 23rd October 1952. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review - 
Ltd., at-322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


Ltd. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed i in pie by the Graphic Press 


Annual vabstsigtion rate: $80. | Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Straits Trad-_ 


Secretaries & General Managers. ) \ 


To | 
General Electric 


| 

| 

| 
| 
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> 
W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHinaA) Ltp. : 
§ HONGKONG 
MERCHANTS 
| | | * 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
§ SHIPPING INSURANCE 
CABLES 
er 
LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


ESTABLISHED 1841] 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
| 


\ 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 


SHAN TSENG | NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


| 
EERE EEE SEE 


7 TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS «= OCEAN TOWING 
BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 
| 
= OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE «# BANGKOK « TOKYO 


a E COMPANY LTD. 
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The Orient’s. Own 


Civil Air Transport 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 


flights cover the The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 
lines throughout 
the world. Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 
PENINSULA HOTEL — ST, GEORGE'S BLDG. 208 EDINBURGH | Hong Kong 
ARCADE (ICE HOUSE ST.) HOUSE 
PHONE 58758 PHONE 31238 PHONE 20057 


* 
* 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 
lightly won or easily distributed. 


SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 

In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 


(which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 


finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method 
of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use 
in farm and garden. 


SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 
Sandiem 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. (S.C, LTD. 
HONG KONG. _ 
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“DELOS” 


mv. “CITOS” 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S.A. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 


mv. “TALLEYRAND” ... Loading Hongkong 5th Nov. 
20th Nov. 


m.v. “TUNGSHA” .... ... ” ” 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
FROM FREEMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY & BRISBANE 


LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 
CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 
& HAMBURG 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
ss. “CHAS E. DANT” ... 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS. FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
GANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. — 
DES VOEUX RD. =‘TELEPHONE 23021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& GG, LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA - 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited — 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corforation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


— 
Dec. 
| CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC.,, 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & — 
PANAMA | 
M/S LEXA MABRSK  ... .... .... Nov. 2 
M/S LAURA MAERSK Nov. 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through © 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S GRETE MAERSK .... .... 


M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK | .... .... ... . Mev. 26 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
‘M/S SLESVIG MABRSK’)... Nov. 6 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 


M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... 19° 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 
Regular Monthly Fast Express Service | 


by our well-known vessels | 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and — 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agenis for | 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. ) 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES . 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 


pm 
| 
m MAERSK LINE 
— 
| 
| 
| 


